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SAWYER’S “MARK.” * 


We do not often concern ourselves in these pages with any 
works upon the criticism of the Scriptures. Our object is 
to provide reading which will be interesting and edifying to 
those who have little time or taste for scholastic investiga- 
tions; but we feel bound to vary a little from our usage, when 
a book essentially critical is likely to find its way into the 
homes of the land, and, as it seems to us, a word of caution 
is needed to go along with it, or even to go before it. And 
so we must devote a few paragraphs to this work by Mr. 
Sawyer, although, having read it ourselves, we should be 
glad to lay it aside for ever, for the pain which it has given 
us. It is simply a duty, though not a very pleasant duty, for 
those who do not accept the author's criticisms, to say so in 
all earnestness, without the least desire to reflect upon the 
character of one who has thought fit to publish to the world 
what we are compelled to describe as offensive crudities. 

Of the translation of Mark’s Gospel by this new hand, 
we are moved only to express, 1. Our surprise, that regard- 
ing the book as a work of fiction, as our author does, (see, as 
many other pages, so, e.g., page 107,) he should have been 
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at the trouble to retranslate it in these earnest times; and, 
2. Our decided preference of the old English to Mr. Sawyer’s 
English, as by far the pleasanter reading. We are sure, that 
if it were somehow to be enjoined upon us, that, besides 
reading Mark, we must read Mark in the new version, we 
should find the duty a very difficult one to fulfil. We mar- 
vel that Mr. Sawyer, with his exceedingly liberal views of 
the historic value of this New-Testament writing, and be- 
lieving as he does that its statements are so little to be de- 
pended upon, should not prefer to read the old “ poem” in 
' the antique English of scholarly men, rather than to put it 
into his own hard, unmusical, and unscholarly periods. 

But our business is with the comments rather than with the 
text. 

I. Of the “priority” of the Gospel. Mr. Sawyer affirms 
that he has “established” it (page 60, sect. 10). We 
refer to this affirmation simply to warn those who are not 
accustomed to such inquiries against an unquestioning allow- 
ance of this opinion. The date of Mark’s Gospel is still an 
open question, and is likely to be for some time to come. 
We have no space to discuss the matter: it is sufficient for 
our purpose to advise the reader, that whilst some of the 
German critics argue for the priority of Mark, others, of 
precisely the same doctrinal tendencies, place him last 
amongst the synoptics. If Ewald is on Mr. Sawyer’s side, 
Baur is on the other side. It is very instructive, though we 
cannot call it very entertaining, to pass from one introduc- 
tion to another, and observe how the scanty facts which bear 
upon the matter of age and date are marshalled one way or 
another to suit the writer’s theory or argument. Mr. Saw- 
yer, for example, is sure that Mark cannot have been written 
before 70 A.D., nor long after it; because he attributes to 
Jesus a prophecy of his second coming about that time, 
which did not take place. Another writer (also rationalistic), 
whose book we happened to have in hand at the same time, 
says that a late date is suggested by the alteration of Christ’s 
prediction of a personal return into a “ mere establishment of 
the kingdom.” Do not conclude, reader, that you know all 
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that can be known about the date of Mark’s Gospel when you 
have read Mr. Sawyer’s remarks upon the subject. His 
time is as likely to be correct as anybody’s; but it is not a 
matter to dogmatize about. We instance this special con- 
fident assertion, because it is characteristic of the writer’s 
treatment of one of the most perplexed problems of religious 
literature, — the origin and relations, each to the other, of the 
‘ synoptical Gospels ; 7.¢., of the Gospels according to Matthew, 
Mark, and Luke. For ourselves, we are so old-fashioned as 
to have found nothing, which, on the whole, meets the facts 
of the case so satisfactorily as the theory of a common oral 
narrative, as developed by Professor Norton ; and perhaps 
Mr. Sawyer would not say “No” to this theory, so absolutely 
and authoritatively as he is pleased to negative the assump- 
tion of a written Gospel which went before all the rest, but.is 
now lost. 

II. As to the authorship of the Gospel, we gather from 
these pages that it was not written by Mark; and that instead 
of being inspired by the Holy Ghost, as men once believed, 
it was, perhaps, “inspired by Mark;” in which case, “he 
performed for the world a service like that of a rhapsodist 
who may have inspired Homer with the conception of the 
‘Tliad.”” Mr. Sawyer discredits entirely the testimony of 
Papias, as recorded by Eusebius; and concludes that John 
the Presbyter, whom Papias reports, and Papias himself, were 
“‘ weak men, incompetent judges of books, and entirely des- 
titute of valid information on the subject. Such persons,” 
he adds, “ ought not to be flush of their opinions.” Papias 
has never, it must be confessed, held a very high place in the 
estimation of the critics and writers upon evidences; but 
Mr. Sawyer seems to be unnecessarily hard upon the poor old 
man. 

The book could not have been written by Mark, says our 
critic, because “it wants items of information which Mark 
could easily have supplied, and which nothing but invincible 
ignorance on the part of the author could justify him in 
omitting.” Celu depend. ‘That depends upon whether Mark 
the Evangelist, and Mr. Sawyer, “Translator of the Scrip- 
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tures,” happen to be agreed upon what should be put into 
the Gospel story. Now, it is not essential to the authenticity 
of the Gospel narrative that the Gospel according to Mark 
should have been written by Mark; but it is using pretty 
strong language to affirm with Mr. Sawyer, that this tradition 
of the Church is ‘“ demonstrably erroneous.” ‘The word “ de- 
monstration” is wholly out of place in such a connection. 
Surely the Petrine character of the Gospel, which the 
author of this introduction affirms, is of some consequence in 
shaping our opinion ; but we fail to find the disagreement 
with Paul of which Mr. Sawyer speaks, in his strange theory 
that Peter was the more liberal of the two as to forms and 
ceremonies. Peter, it seems, was the evangelical Christian, 
whilst Paul was the formalist; and that because he received 
water baptism (‘Christ sent me, not to baptize, but to preach 
the gospel,” — Paul to the Corinthians), and the Eucharist, 
‘“‘ which ” (we are informed) “ was probably introduced con- 
temporaneously with baptism. It seems to have originated in 
the supper of the society when it was a common-stock con- 
cern”(!!) So far as we know, it is quite new with our 
author to find that the writer of this Gospel “ was, no doubt, 
master of whatever learning and culture belonged to Alexan- 
dria.” Is there the slightest evidence, in the contents or style 
of the book, of any thing of the sort? Inasmuch as Mark 
did not write the Gospel which bears his name, the statement 
of Jerome, that he died in Egypt, will hardly be appealed to 
in support of this fancy. 

III. But again: in chapter five we are taught, that, by 
whomsoever composed, the Gospel, although “ the most illus- 
trious birth of time,” and “ a model of simplicity and clearness 
of statement,” is not a history, because “it has not the form, 
and pursues not the methods, of history ;” gives not the name 
of the author; wants many items which no intelligent histo- 
rian could omit, — such as the name of the Roman emperor, 
of the chief priest, the distinguished men of the day, the 
birth and parentage of Jesus, &c., &c. Now, at the risk of 
being reckoned by Mr. Sawyer wholly wnintelligent, we must 
say, that we find here tokens of a very genuine, because very 
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informal, Gospeller ; not a formal historian certainly, but none 
the less edifying an evangelist for all that. Moreover, the 
book, says Mr. Sawyer, is no history, because it does not tell 
of the Saviour’s studies ; visits to Greece, Rome, Egypt, — 
search of the world throughout; mentions his brothers only 
incidentally ; does not, with tradition, name his sisters, Esther 
and Thamar; only gives the surname of the procurator, 
&c., &c. All this is certainly very unhistoric, especially if 
Jesus was a student, and had visited Greece and Rome. But 
how does Mr. Sawyer reach any such conclusion, or come to 
guess at any such probability? As we read the life of Jesus, 
we cannot discover the slightest indication in any of his words 
or works, that the Word, which was made flesh, was pleased, 
in so accomplishing our deliverance, to dwell in a scholar or 
sage or philosopher. We marvel that any one can miss this 
great and most distinguishing feature in the manifestation by 
Christ. The things which were so much hidden from the wise 
and prudent were to be revealed unto babes; the human 
medium being, not the mind of the student and reasoner, but 
that intelligence which is common to all men, —an illumined 
‘common sense. Amongst the Gentile sages, Socrates was 
most truly the type of the great Teacher. His truth was 
moral and spiritual, rather than purely intellectual. His 
speech was to mankind. We can say of him in a higher 
sense than the Frenchman intended, “ Il a plus que tout le 
monde la sagesse que tout le monde a.” The following sen- 
tences will show how utterly this writer misapprehends 
Jesus the prophet, and confounds the inspired soul with the 
understanding given to dialectics. We do not know when 
or where we have ever read any thing so wide of the mark, 
or so painfully patronizing. Rénan’s sentimentalisms are wis- 
dom and grace compared with these utterances, which would 
be ludicrous if they were not saddening. “If Jesus was a 
physician amongst the Jews, treating diseases in the methods 
of the Greeks,’— and Mr. Sawyer favors that supposition. 
“‘ His father may have gone with him to Egypt in early life, 
for the purpose of informing his mind, and giving him the 
benefit of the first Greek university in the world at that 
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time. . . . From whatever source his mental culture was 
obtained, it seems to have been of a high order ; [!!] and he 
justly takes rank as first amongst the first in respect to his 
abilities as a thinker and reasoner. ... Jesus was a carpen- 
ter. A carpenter is an artificer who works in timber.... 
This trade requires intelligence, judgment, and taste, and is 
an excellent mental discipline, but allows little time for 
abstruse or recondite studies... . How long Jesus pursued 
this trade, and to what branches of it he devoted his great 
abilities, [! !] we are not informed. ... He may be presumed 
to have read the Greek poets and philosophers, and the 
Greek historians and dramatic writers, and to have been mas- 
ter of whatever wisdom they possessed and taught.” ‘The 
Italicizing in the last extract is Mr. Sawyer’s. “ ‘The common 
estimate makes him scarcely a subject of learning, and gives 
him all knowledge as his natural endowment.” We must 
remark, by the way, that we know of no such common esti- 
mate, and supposed before that this endowment was reckoned 
“ supernatural ;” but “ideas,” says Mr. Sawyer, “are not 
innate, and all possible human knowledge is acquired... . 
From his keen analysis and comprehensive generalizations, 
[!!!] Jesus appears to have been a reasoner of rare powers. 
He exceeds Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle in his discoveries,” 
&c. “Jesus and Aristotle are both independent, original, 
and powerful thinkers, and great discoverers. Jesus was 
enabled to exceed Aristotle by coming after him, and belong- 
ing to a later age. . . . Copernicus reasoned on the earth and 
heavenly bodies; . . . and Jesus, on the laws of God... . 
Each made great discoveries, and proposed great improve- 
ments. . . . The artist, that, at this late period, will give us 
a Jesus comparable to Homer, Herodotus, or Cesar, will con- 
fer an infinite benefit on Christendom, and obtain extensive 
patronage.” The Italics are ours. Such being Mr. Sawyer’s 
conception of Jesus, no wonder Mark’s Gospel is very unsat- 
isfactory to him. We strongly incline to the opinion, that 
Mark did not look upon the glorious Prophet and Lord with 
Mr. Sawyer’s eyes. 

But the unhistoric character of Mark is made plain to our 
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author, were it only for the “impossibilities and absurdi- 
ties which Jesus is made to perform.” We suppose, how- 
ever, that those of us, who can, may still be permitted to 


believe in miracles, though Mr. Sawyer coolly assumes that _ 


the miraculous is incredible, and that nobody can believe 
miracles, because he (Mr. Sawyer) cannot believe them; and 
tells us that the historic character of this book is the forlorn 
hope of supernaturalism, which he pronounces “ impossible ; ” 
informing us that “ fictitious miracles are of doubtful import- 
ance,” — an oracular saying, by the way, which certainly is 
not putting the matter very strong. There is one portion of 
Mr. Sawyer’s commentary upon Mark’s omissions that goes 
beyond all the rest as a work of supererogation in the way 
of offending reverence and taste. ‘If the accidents of the 
birth of Jesus were discreditable, the earliest Christians may 
have left them in the dark; and the silence of this book on 
the subject favors this hypothesis.” Some of the German 
critics speak of the Gnostic influences which induced silence 
upon this point; but it is not often we believe that loyalty to 
the truth has been thought to require painful and gratuitous 
speculation of this sort. We make no further comment on 
these extracts. We believe that they speak for themselves, 
and that they may help any of our readers, to whom the 
book may be offered, to decide that it is not worth their ac- 
ceptance, and will not repay them for the perusal. We should 
be sorry to think that the obligations resting upon a publisher 
required us to lend our name to the titlepage of a production 
which contains such sentences; and have not ceased to wonder 
that our excellent friends, Messrs. Walker, Wise, & Co., are 
willing to lend to the book even the slight indorsement 
which is involved in such an employment of their name and 
style. 

Once more: Mr. Sawyer goes out of his way to be negative 
upon the subject of the bodily resurrection of Jesus. Having 
decided against the genuineness of the last twelve verses of 
the last chapter of Mark, he might easily have omitted all 
reference to the subject, as scarcely falling within his text. But 
no: this denial also must be aired, and the Christian world 
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must be informed that “the supposed bodily resurrection of 
Jesus greatly embarrasses Christianity.” Did not the early 
disciples believe in this bodily resurrection? How is their 
belief to be accounted for, unless Jesus did so rise? Where 
was his body? Why could it not have been produced to cor- 
rect their fond imagination? If they imagined it, is it not 
contrary to human experience that defeat and discouragement 
give birth to hopeful imaginings which become the springs of 
new activity? But no matter: there is some difficulty in har- 
monizing the different stories of the Resurrection ; and so the 
tradition of Christendom, Lord’s Day, and Easter Sunday, all 
go for nothing. 

We hope that our readers have discovered that this book is 
very offensive to us, — even as a stench in the nostrils. It is 
so, and it is a relief to us to say that it is. Does any one ask, 
‘««But has not Mr. Sawyer a right to print such a book?” We 
answer, Perhaps he has, if he can find, at which we marvel, a 
printer; and, when it is printed, every one who finds it to be 
a nuisance, and is disgusted by its shallowness and dogmatism, 
and illiberality towards supernaturalism, its bad taste, its utter 
lack of discernment of the prophetic spirit in Christ, has not 
only a right, but is bound, to express his disgust, and not 
withhold his word out of any tenderness to the author, who 
ought to be glad to know what impression his book makes 
upon those who have the misfortune to read it, that, if possi- 
ble, he may recall, or at least reconsider and revise it. ‘here 
is a temptation to smooth every thing over in the way of 
criticism, because, as we say, the author is an honest man, and 
must have found it hard to write such things, and is certainly 
very independent, and must have taken his life in his hands ; 
but the temptation is to be resisted. Because the man who 
disgusts me is an honest man, shall I, therefore, hide my dis- 
gust? If I have no real ground for offence, my complaints 
will come back upon me in due time. A writer may be 
honest, well-meaning, zealous, and yet wholly unfit to be a 
public teacher. ‘The liberal people commonly and vaguely 
called Unitarians owe it to themselves not to suffer the com- 
munity to suppose that such books as this of Mr. Sawyer’s 
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meet with their approval. As we are not willing to be bound 
by church articles, so we are not willing to recognize any 
implied obligation to pass over works, that grossly offend 
our Christian consciousness, with some mild euphemisms. 
So long as we have charge of a Christian magazine, we 
mean to protest against such irreverences, crudities, and nega- 
tions. Those who would get for them a foothold in the 
world must accept the burden of proof, and allow those 
whom they disgust to use great plainness of speech. And 
yet, as we hope we need not say, we intend no reflection upon 
the honor and honesty of those who so disturb us. That 
they mean well, in their way, we do not question; but we can 
put no high estimate upon the quality or quantity of their 
being. We regard it as one of the misfortunes of our times 
that such persons should have the means of publishing their 
little knowledge, and misleading those who know even less 
than themselves: we deplore the lack of that Christian sense 
which would save the reader of the New Testament from 
falling into such misapprehensions of the gospel, and make it 
impossible so to caricature him before whom our souls rever- 
ently bow. ‘There is but one consolation for us as we lay 
down such a book as this, which has so painfully occupied us. 
It refutes itself. We can hardly think that any, who have 
been so unfortunate as to become its possessors, will not turn 
from it, with a satisfaction which they have never felt before, 
to the stories of those who are called Evangelists, eager to sit 
again at the feet of their Christ; to hear him who spake as 
never man spake, because his words were the words of God. 
How any man of common intelligence can believe that such a 
being as the Saviour is here represented to have been could 
have become the Light and Life of our world, passes our un- 
derstanding. He came after Aristotle, to be sure, as Mr. 
Sawyer says; but he was before him. “ Have I been so long 
time with you, and yet hast thou not known me, Philip?” 
“ He that hath seen me has” — not reasoned with a greater 
reasoner, or been in the presence of a wonderful Grecian 
physician, and graduate of a great university, but— “ has seen 
the Father.” ‘God was in Christ, reconciling the world unto 
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himself.” Miracles impossible, when God and man are so 
thoroughly at one; when man is God-possessed, and our 
humanity flooded with Deity? Why, they are the most natu- 
ral of events, if Nature be indeed plastic to the divine touch. 
All this sad business comes of a low estimate of Christ, —a 
failure to recognize his life as the culmination of human his- 
tory ; as the at-one-ment of God with man, and man with 
God. Unless this is history, the miracle of Christendom, what 
avails it to retranslate the Scriptures? What a mockery of 
man’s weary and sad and questioning heart to give him a new 
version of a “ poem” about one of “great abilities,” who 
died and was buried eighteen hundred years ago, and pres- 
ently had all sorts of incredible stories told about him, — 
amongst the rest, a story of his resurrection, which was utterly 
false, and has been doing ever since incalculable mischief ! 
Let the old “ poem,” which superstitious fools believe to be 
history, rest: take up some book of useful science, and trans- 
late it, whilst the dead bury their dead. 

We have expressed ourselves strongly, but not one whit 
more strongly than the case demands. It is time that it 
should be distinctly understood that there are still some, who 
allow themselves to be called liberal Christians, who are 
shocked, grieved, and sickened by such books as this by Mr. 


Sawyer. E. 


IMAGINATION exaggerates petty objects til] they fill the mind in 
an extravagant degree; and, in the same way, with a rash pre- 
sumption she diminishes great objects, and brings them dowti to 
her own standard. This is seen in the manner of some in speak- 
ing of the Supreme Being. — Pascal. 


Way is my knowledge thus limited? why my stature no more 
than this? my existence fixed at'a hundred and not a thousand 
years? What reason had Nature to assign and choose that num- 
ber rather than any other out of infinitude, when there was no 
reason for choosing one rather than another, and the one offered 
no ground of preference over the other ?— Jb. 

















HYMNS FROM THE GERMAN. 


HYMNS FROM THE GERMAN. 


TO THE ORIGINAL MELODIES. 


XII. 
“BEFIEHL DU DEINE WEGE.” 


[The hymn, of which only a part is here presented, was written by Paul Ger- 
hardt, and first printed in 1659. It resembles so much a favorite piece in our own 
hymn-books, styled ‘‘ Moravian,’ and beginning, “* Give to the winds thy fears,’’ as 
to allow no doubt that we have here the foundation of those English verses.] 

Commit the way before thee, 
And all that grieves the soul, 
To Him whose care is o’er thee, 
Who guides the starry Whole. 
He gives their path and motion 
To cloud, wind, water-flow ; 
And points to thy devotion 
A way thy foot can go. 


To God resign the leading, 
Wouldst thou be led indeed ; 
And to his ways give heeding, 
If thy ways would succeed. 
With fret and hard endeavors, 
And self-relying pains, 
Thou forcest not his favors: 
He grants thee all thy gains. 


Thine endless truth and mercies, 
O Father! keep in mind, 
What prospers or what pierces 
The weal of human kind. 
Whate’er thy will thou makest 
We shall in action find : 
Thou unto issues takest 
Whate’er thy thought designed. 


All powers are thy possessing ; 
All means are in thy sight: 

Thine act is purely blessing ; 

Thy path is purely light. 
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Thy work there is no thwarting ; 
It knows no let nor rest ; 

While thou each lot art sorting 
As suits thy children best. 


Oh! make me draw no longer 
One hard, repining breath ; 
But foot and hand nerve stronger, 
And help us to the death, 
To stand, our souls commending 
In thine all-faithful eye: 
So shall our ways go tending 
To nobler scenes on high. N. L. F. 


THE FORM OF SPIRITUAL BEAUTY. 


WE are directed to the consideration of this subject from the 
very beautiful and appreciative article which appeared in the 
' April number of the Magazine, entitled “ ‘The Soul’s Beau- 
ty,” by L. We do not wish to detract from the truth of 
that article at all, but rather to add to it by the presentation 
of an idea which does not seem to command the assent and 
recognition of those who would contemplate this subject as 
its importance deserves. It is undoubtedly true, that “the 
poor woman who knows nothing of prevalent fashions, — noth- 
ing of literature or art or social culture, but who has an eye 
for whatever is good in every person, object, and event, and 
who lives herself in accordance with that high philosophy, — 
does, while unknown to fame, possess a higher order of 
beauty than was enclosed.in the graceful outlines of Helen 
of Greece, or the luxurious form of the Egyptian Cleopatra.” 
So, too, the man who combines in his character all the virtues 
and graces of Christianity — who is loving, humble, just and 
true, patient and forgiving, free from resentment, envy, jeal- 
ousy, and all bitterness of spirit, with a devout trust in God 
— presents before our minds “a picture of moral loveliness, 
such as no splendor visible to the outward eye, or devised 
by the imagination, can rival.” 
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“The superiority of spiritual beauty over all in the mate- 
rial world that pleases the senses, or satisfies our ideas in 
respect to appropriateness and harmony; the superiority of 
an heroic deed over the grandeur of a cataract or a mountain ; 
the superiority of a lovely character over beautiful form and 
features and physical grace,—is apparent to any one who 
knows the meaning of the words integrity, fidelity, and self- 
sacrifice.” 

This is all very true; but the question we have to put is, 
if, as we emerge from the material into the pure spiritual, 
especially as we may contemplate that spiritual in the spirit- 
ual world, there are no forms, and no senses to perceive and 
appreciate those forms, neither in the outward surroundings 
which correspond to our material nature, nor in the soul’s 
beauty itself. ‘This is a grand mistake. We do not say that 
our brother, in the article alluded to, cherishes it: we only 
say, the idea is not brought out; it is not even intimated, 
and it is not generally in such disquisitions. ‘l'rue it is, that 
the “expression” of moral beauty is recognized, — “something 
that tells us that” such fair features and fine colors are ‘ not 
the covering of vanity and pride and heartlessness, but the 
sweet medium through which are manifested gentleness, 
modesty, and good-will.” These even “light up the counte- 
nance.” And they will “have a still brighter lustre in a 
future world.” 

Ah, yes! and the truth is, this whole beauty which so 
enchants and delights us here; this whole essence of im- 
mortal goodness, in all its varied modifications, in the name- 
less virtues and graces of humanity, — will be produced in 
the spiritual world, both in feature and expression, in form 
and outline, in the most perfect fulness. The external of 
that world, corresponding to our material nature here, and 
the souls of all its inhabitants, both in its heavenly and its 
infernal regions (else we are in the merest mist), will take on 
the forms and colorings, the beauties and deformities, of the 
reigning spirit, with the most exact and philosophical minute- 
ness. ‘‘ But how do you know?” says one: have you been 
there?” Yes: we have both been there in part, and we 
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know several gentlemen besides who have both been and 
seen there! In fact, I doubt if we all have not been there, 
more or less. Hush, hush! and let such questions as pertain 
to mere space and time, for the ‘present, sink into quietude ; 
and let one, in all modesty and humility, speak right on 
what of truth there is in him, without argument or dispute. 
What of truth there is here will be caught up by the sympa- 
thetic spirit: it will be seen by the mere showing, just in 
proportion as the reader has eyes. May we therefore be 
permitted to speak ? 

We have thought of this question of beauty much. We 
have been shaken and stirred by it from our inmost depths: 
and we know that there is a mighty moral in it; a tremen- 
dous influence over the sons and daughters of men; an awful 
danger too, which it becomes us all to know and appreciate. 

In the first place, then, we say that it is not enough to 
contemplate the harmony of certain abstract qualities for an 
idea of spiritual beauty. It is not enough to appreciate the 
harmony of certain laws and influences of kindness, charity, 
justice, &c. Here, I allow, is a certain idea of beauty; but 
it is purely abstract: it is no matter of sense, either material 
or spiritual. And we might as well speak of the harmony 
and beauty of the laws of gravitation, chemical affinity, and 
all the invisible influences which control the air and skies 
and clouds, and the substances of the earth, the ocean, &c., 
without any sight of that beautiful glory or that variegated 
landscape which meets the visual sense, and fills out the idea 
of this beauty to the soul. And the truth is, it is only from 
a blind conception of the spiritual world that one is at all 
satisfied with this idea. If the soul has senses as well as the 
body, then there is external beauty in the spiritual world as 
well as in the material. And can any full-believing man say 
that it has not? Yet I know that faith is very dim in this 
direction, and needs much enlightenment. We need, as has 
been told in these pages before, a distinct and real pneuma- 
tology, which the churches in general are wofully deficient 
in, and which we cannot have without application to those 
who have had their natures opened to perceive it, and who 
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have taught and illustrated jt from a living experience. I 
allude to the seers and seeresses of all ages. 

Here let us ask the question, Why is it that there is 
such a discrepancy between the outward and the inward in 
this matter of human beauty? Why do we sce, beneath the 
faces of the beautiful, such vileness and wickedness of charac- 
ter? Is there not something in the minds of all of us, that 
seems to say that good persons ought to be beautiful, and 
evil, wicked persons ought to be unbeautiful? Would not 
this be the more harmonious arrangement? Every one must 
feel this ; and why is it, then, that there is so much of heaven 
in appearance,—so much of the Creator’s skill and art 
lavished upon the forms and countenances of the common- 
alty, and even of the bad, of this world,—to make them 
very Apollos and Venuses in the sculpturing and coloring of 
human nature; while, at the same time, it would seem that 
the Divine Artist has forsaken his work on the real saints 
and genuine excellence of mankind, so that the whole is 
comparatively a piece of unpleasantness and confusion? Such 
are the questionings of a superficial view of the matter. But 
even here it is not strictly true that such a prospect is pre- 
sented. There is always something visible, in the countenances 
of the good, that is in harmony with their character; and, 
as a very general rule, it may be said that there is a certain 
nobleness and prepossessing exterior on the better sort of 
people, and a decidedly piratical and fiendish look on the 
countenances of desperadoes and villains. In fact, as a 
general rule, it may be said that the best of people always 
look the best ; and we seldom, if ever, see the look of pirates 
and murderers upon the nobility of human nature. 

Another fact may be noticed. In making the. acquaintance 
of a very good person with an unprepossessing exterior, we 
always, to a very great extent, come to forget the deformity 
of feature in the beauty of spirit which shines through. 
But what do we mean when we ‘thus talk of the beauty of 
the spirit, and of such beauty shining through? It is cer- 
tainly something more than the “lighting-up” of the coun- 
tenance, and a purely formless vivacity of expression. That 
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expression is itself form. Every variation of the countenance 
in such expression is an absolute variation of form. The gross 
features themselves do, for the most part indeed, remain fixed 
and unchanged, but not entirely ; for, with a soul all aglow 
with emotion, even the features change and vary in their 
finer and more spiritual flexibility, and the whole face is a 
living, moving expression. Is it not plain, here, that the 
spirit has some form of its own? For what is it that gives 
the expression, — that varies the countenance into a thousand 
forms and shades of goodness, sweetness, and love, —if not 
the spirit which alone possesses these qualities? And, the 
spirit being itself a substance, its form varies with its own 
state. It imparts this variation to the body. And should 
we, too, see in such distinct variation upon the countenance 
the evils of a corrupt spirit, the disfigurings of anger, malice, 
pride, vanity, unless the spirit itself thus formally expressed 
itself? Who can notice the dreadful forms which evil pas- 
sions assume in the very body of man, at the same time 
reflecting that the body alone has no life and no power of 
action at all, and not be convinced, that within, in the very 
substance ‘of the soul, there is the original power, the first 
absolute formation, of every quality of the heart? 

And thus it is that both the beauty and the deformity of 
the spirit shine through to manifest perception; and we no 
sooner make the acquaintance of a good or evil person, than 
we come to forget, or fail to observe, the more material and 
fixed features with which they at first greeted us, and see 
more of that spiritual form which thus characterizes the very 
soul. 

The truth is, beauty itself — true beauty —is only the out- 
ward form of goodness; and deformity itself is only the 
outward expression of evil. 

But why is it, then, that this beauty does not more univer- 
sally and harmoniously sit upon the faces of the good, and 
the corresponding deformity distinguish all the evil? ‘The 
answer to this question is found in a profound truth involved 
in the law of human descent. ‘The truth is, every man and 
woman has two faces, —a spiritual face and a natural face. 
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The spirit itself being in the human form, the face of every 
spirit is a perfect representative and index of the character ; 
and if it could appear, as it will in the spiritual world, un- 
obstructed by the flesh, it would manifest the quality of the 
spirit, whether good or evil. But the face of the body is 
derived from a fleshly parentage, and frequently manifests 
features which are totally at variance with the reigning spirit 
within. The spirit within can only form itself, in addition 
to the form impressed upon it by nature, by its own acts, by 
the disposition which it wilfully cherishes, and habitually 
makes the reigning love of the soul. Thus it has power to 
make its own face, whether beautiful or deformed; and it 
will appear when released from the body, especially when 
it has settled into its permanent character, in its own form, 
according to its character. But the face of the body a man 
cannot alter much. He has some power over it; for it is a 
truth well recognized, that, by long continuance in a certain 
course of conduct, even the outward countenance will visibly 
proclaim the change which has been going on within. Who 
does not recognize it in the face of the sensualist, in the 
miser’s earthly and downcast look, the adulterer’s leer, and 
the established expression of sincerity and honesty? But, for 
the most part, the face of the body is a fixture of matter. 
Man cannot change and vary it as he can the more plastic 
spirit; and the features which he is thus obliged to wear 
are frequently no indication of the character that reigns 
within. There is, indeed, character there, and, it may be, a 
great deal of hereditary character; for these features, every 
one of them, were first formed by the spirit that so ultimated 
itself into matter. They are the product of a long ancestry. 
But the changes which the man himself has made in his 
character, whether improvements or otherwise, do not appear 
in the outward form as they are traced and fixed in the form 
of the spirit. And thus it may happen, that the spirit itself 
is inexpressibly beautiful, while the body is disfigured by the 
laws of an hereditary and fleshly parentage. And so also it 
may be, that the outward face, by the same law of the trans- 


mission of physical forms, is wonderfully beautiful, while 
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the inward, spiritual countenance is disfigured and deformed 
with every evil. ‘ Handsome is that handsome does” is an 
old adage, with a great deal more of interior truth in it than © 
is thought of. The truth is, this duing of beautiful things 
does in reality form the spirit into beauty ; for it is the acting- 
out of the principles of goodness and truth into works, that 
ultimates the finer substances of the soul into the form of 
their own goodness. Hence it is, that, in heaven, the angels 
themselves are such forms of beauty. ‘Goodness and 
charity,” says Swedenborg, “is what forms and makes a re- 
semblance of itself, and causes the delightful and beautiful 
of charity to shine forth from the minutest parts of the face, 
so that they themselves are forms of charity; ... which 
form, when it is beheld, is ineffable beauty, affecting with 
charity the very inmost of the mind.” 

From hence is perceived the whole foundation of this pas- 
sion for human beauty. It is a laudable desire, if it be 
founded in truth. It is, when ¢ruly existing, simply a desire 
for an external corresponding with the internal. And the 
whole secret of the great power whereby beauty so affects us, 
is, that it is the outward form of the principle of divine good- 
ness. But why, then, does it so affect the vicious and depraved ? 
It does not with the same degree of power, and in the same 
kind: the beauty which they love is of a lower and grosser 
order. An evil man, I apprehend, would find something in the 
divine form of an angel of the third heaven which would be 
utterly repulsive to him. He could not approach even to 
look upon the purity ; upon the same principle that it is not 
the sacred and holier pieces of statuary or painting that he 
seeks out first to admire the beauty of, but something grosser 
and more sensual: and if the evil are frequently taken with 
the beautiful in art or nature, as all more or less are, it is 
chiefly for the external only. They do not connect with it 
the corresponding qualities of goodness; they do not think of 
it as suggestive of goodness at all, or purity, except so far 
as they have still remaining’in themselves some of these 
heavenly qualities ; and it is frequently, we all know, only an 
evil love which the external of beauty inflames within them. 
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Thus they pervert and debase this very principle of heaven. 
The very sight of a beautiful woman, for instance, to an evil 
man, inflames predominantly his lust; while there is necessa- 
rily a great deduction from the pure beauty to his vision, 
which the eye of virtue, with an equal intellect, would un- 
failingly admire. And even the lower and grosser beauty 
which such persons are apt to admire, —they admire it fre- 
quently only on the external; while, the instant it enters into 
their heart, it is perverted to the love of evil. 

But oh! how high the flame, how pure and angelic and 
lovely, is that wonder of celestial admiration which enters 
into the heart of the regenerated man as he beholds the di- 
vine beauties of heaven! He sees the form of it as the form 
of immaculate purity. He knows that it is only goodness 
divested of every evil that can give such form. It is the 
embodiment of goodness itself. And as he gazes upon the 
seraphic and cherubic glories of these heavenly beings, with 
holiness in all their looks, with loveliness and humiliation and 
innocence and adoration, and spotless garments of truth and 
purity, how truly may he feel in his soul that the beauty of 
the Lord our God is upon them, because it is within them! 
That is worship in the beauty of holiness. ‘That is a scene 
which no eye of impurity can approach to look upon ; for it 
is of heaven only, where nothing can enter that in any wise 
defileth, that worketh abomination, or that maketh a lie. 

And now do we realize how, by all this life, we are really 
forming our souls, shaping their very substance into beauty or 
deformity, according as we do or do not believe in the Lord, 
and obey his commandments? ‘This may be seen even in the 
marks which human life is leaving upon the outward form. 
See how the protracted experience of this life fixes its im- 
press upon the features of every one ! — how sometimes the 
lines and lineaments of the countenance will reveal, even to 
a stranger, the predominating influence of the experience 
through which one has passed! and how the airy features of 
joy, the deep lines of sadness, the withering marks of misfor- 
tune, disappointment, and hope deferred, the contracted 
visage of habitual deceit, or the open contour of generosity, 
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benevolence, and nobleness, all are cut, by an infallible sculp- 
ture, in the face and form of the subject of them! Precisely 
so it is with the spirit, only more. perfectly, in reference to 
all the manifold life of the world. The outward form, in- 
deed, is but, generally speaking (including that hereditary of 
which we have before spoken), the expression and moulding 
of the interior form. It is the spirit that does all; but it is 
seen by us more particularly in that expression, which is less 
inert than the features, and more subject to the variable spirit 
within. And it is such that each passion leaves the deep 
tracery of its working; each fine feeling, the delicate imprint 
of its passage over the soul; each thought, the lines of its 
engraving. And all this will appear in the spiritual world: 
we shall there stand revealed to the eye of all who will look 
upon us, and revealed to ourselves, not as the natural man 
who beholdeth his outward face in a glass, and then straight- 
way forgetteth what manner of man he was, but as an inhab- 
itant of eternity, with whom the Book of Life is all unrolled, 
and the spirit stands confessed, the palpable, organic form of 
its own good or evil. 

A word now to the lovers of beauty, and the worshippers 
at its shrine. What an incentive to such an ambition have 
we here! Let it not be said that this is altogether an un- 
worthy object of human thought. I confess, I do not feel it 
so. It appears to me that the true man or the true woman, 
who, in the light of a true spiritual philosophy and corre- 
spondence, connects, or desires to connect, the inward with 
the outward in all things, may find here an object of a laud- 
able ambition. For it is not the outward, but the inward, 
which is the ruling principle of it. I once knew a woman of 
culture and refinement, and of great spiritual tendencies, who 
honestly expressed a desire to be beautiful even in the spirit- 
ual world. She ardently desired and coveted it as a blessing. 
Not ministering to any weakness or vanity at all, I frankly 
owned a sympathy with her. It is not only a strong natural 
feeling, but it may be a purely spiritual one. If heaven 
itself is enriched with all outward beauties (and we are as- 
sured on high authority, and even by the Scriptures, that it 
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is), and if the very angels themselves are forms of charity 
and inexpressible beauty ; and, moreover, if hell, by an inter- 
nal cause, is compact with all spiritual deformity, —I think 
that a true man or woman can wish nothing else than that the 
regenerated affections may appear in heaven in heaven’s own 
glory. Oh! it is the very redemption of beauty from all that 
mere superficiality which it has ever been cursed with, — 
this connection of it with all purity and goodness. And 
knowing as we do how universal and strong the passion is, 
and how many are deceived with it and ruined with it, I have 
desired to give a prominency and definiteness to the subject, 
which may aid the cause of true, esthetic, Christian culture. 

How much of truth—more than we have suspected — 
is there in many passages of Scripture which speak of the 
beauty of holiness! And when the outward covering of flesh 
which inwraps the world shall be torn off by death, what 
revelations will surprise us as we see in the countenances of 
our fellow-beings the marks of every virtue and every evil 
for which they have been distinguished in the world! There 
is many a beauty, far-famed and long-famed in this world of 
nature, who will have to part with it all in the spiritual 
world; and many a rude and disfigured countenance whose 
spirit will there shine in heavenly radiance “as the stars for 
ever and ever.” 

Finally, all true beauty is distinctively human. The spirit 
or soul itself is in a human form; and, if so, it must be more 
or less perfectly so in proportion as the essence of divine 
good and truth flows into the organism, and fixes itself in 
feature and expression. On the contrary, the spirits of evil 
must be monstrous and direful. ‘‘ How loathsome a figure 
must result,” says one, speaking of this very philosophy of 
forms, “when the miser’s greed or the adulterer’s leer has 
become fixed in the character, and shapes or controls its ex- 
pression ! ” 

From the whole, we cannot too assiduously regard the pure 
essences of which our immortal being is constructed: for 
whether, as some say, it is virtue only that hath immortality 
(of which there is much evidence), or whether we regard the 
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internal or external structure of our spiritual and eternal 
habitation, it is alike evident that we are not to be the crea- 
tures of a mere blind consciousness, supremely happy in a 
shapeless, formless, colorless existence; but that the senses 
that we now enjoy are only the merest foreshadowings of sub- 
limér powers, and of an outward gaze and sweep over the 
vast tract of eternity, replete with unimagined beauty, as with 
unimagined joy. F. 


DEATH IN ADAM,—LIFE IN CHRIST. 
A SERMON BY JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 


1 Cor. xv. 22: “For as in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all be made 
alive.” 

Tuis chapter is one of the most remarkable among all 
Paul’s writings. It contains a more special inspiration ; or, 
we may say, a new revelation, in addition to those contained 
in other parts of the New Testament. It gives a more defi- 
nite account of the future state than any other. Nowhere 
else is there any definite description of the future body. In 
this chapter, it is particularly described as being different 
from this in being incorruptible, or not subject to decay; as 
being glorious, or having a special beauty and radiance at- 
tending it, such as we sometimes see in the face when lit up 
by some deep insight or generous emotion ; as having a power, 
a capacity of large action, belonging to it; and as being 
spiritual, or as having a fulness or pleroma of the Spirit. 
But, beside this minute description of the future body, this 
chapter goes further into the future triumphs of Christianity 
than any other in the New Testament. It goes beyond any 
thing in the Revelation of John. That strange and deep 
book contains indeed an account of the successive triumphs of 
Christianity over opposing powers in this world, — over scep- 
ticism, over paganism, over the hard Jewish bigotry, over the 
cold Roman indifference. But it stops short of what Paul 
says in this chapter; for he goes on to present an account 
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of the ultimate results of the development of the human race 
under the influence. of Christ, after Christianity has become 
the universal religion of mankind. ‘The Book of Revelation 
closes with a picture of Christianity as the universal religion 
of humanity. But Paul says what is to happen after that: 
namely, that Christianity itself is to come to an end as a dis- 


tinct religion ; and not the religion of Christ, but the religion © 


of the Father, shall be the religion of mankind. For the 
work of Christ is that of a mediator. A mediator brings two 
persons together who have been estranged. He explains 
them to each other; he removes all their mutual hostility : 
but then his work is done, and he retires. So, Paul tells us, 
it shall be with Christianity. It is a great mediatorial or 
atoning work: it is to make man at one with God, at one 
with himself, at one with nature. It is to put him in har- 
mony, perfect accord, with all truth. It is to make his 
reason in harmony with the facts of life; his conscience in 
harmony with the moral law; his heart in harmony with all 
creatures, by loving all. So, when this atoning work is done, 
and all the jarring elements of life are removed, and all war 
over, then Christianity as a separate religion shall cease, and 
God be all in all. This state of things is perhaps hinted at 
in that passage of the Book of Revelation in which the seer 
says, “‘ I saw no temple there ;” suggested also by the prophet: 
“They shall no more teach every man his neighbor, and 
every man his brother, saying, Know the Lord; for they 
shall all know me, from the least of them unto the greatest, 
saith the Lord” (Rev. xxi. 22; Jer. xxxi. 34). In each 
person’s particular experience, it is sometimes so now. - We 
have hours or moments in which we are so perfectly at one 
with God, that we do not need the mediation of Christ. We 
do not think of Christ at all then. When we labor and are 
heavy-laden, we need him; and the thought of Jesus brings 
us peace. When we are sinful and conscious of our sin, we 
need Jesus; and the thought of him brings us a sense of for- 
giveness. When we are oppressed with the fear of death, 
we necd him; and his thought lifts us above that terror. 
When we are bereaved of those whom we love the most, and 
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life seems empty of all their love, then we go to Jesus, and 
we find that he brings them to us again. But sometimes we 
are lifted above all these antagonisms. We are at peace with 
God and our own heart. ‘Then we are in the Father, and he 
is in us. Sometimes all nature seems full of God; all 
life seems full of him, all truth inspired by him. We are 
little children sitting at our Father’s feet, and we are happy 
in his dear love. Christ then has conquered all enemies, 
and given up the kingdom to God, even the Father. Death 
is conquered then: there is no such thing to us as death, 
Now, what happens sometimes to us all here, Paul foresaw 
was to happen ultimately to all the race. ‘Then the end! 
when he shall have delivered up the kingdom to God, even 
the Father; when he shall have put down all rule, and all 
authority and power. For he must reign till he hath put all 
enemies under his feet. And when all things shall be sub- 
dued unto him, then shall the Son also himself be subject 
unto Him that put all things under him, that God may be all 
in all.” Before this great consummation arrives, however, 
he teaches that all are to be made alive in Christ. “ As in 
Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all be made alive.” 
The great gift of Christ is Lire. He saves us by making 
us alive. The tendency of sin is to destroy life. Christ 
redeems us by animating us, by vitalizing us. ‘This life he 
gives us interiorly, in the depths of our spirit. From that it 
passes into the intellect, and becomes inspiration, or the activ- 
ity of reason, by which we see new truths ; then it passes. into 
conscience, and gives a vivid sense of right and wrong ; 
then it awakens the heart, and teaches it how to love ; and, 
last of all, it vivifies, purifies, and elevates the body, and 
makes even that more vital. Just so sin begins by corrupting 
the spirit, and turns it away from God. ‘Then, after the 
spirit is thus inwardly alienated, it proceeds to darken the un- 
derstanding by doubt and unbelief; to harden the conscience 
by sophisms, which put evil for good, and darkness for light ; 
and at last corrupts even the body by vicious indulgence, 
by sloth, by the triumph of the senses. So sin sends death 
all through the man, and Christ sends life all through the 
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man ; and so he says, “I am come that they may have life, 
and that they may have it more abundantly.” 

Thus also he says, “I am the resurrection and the life: 
he wko believeth in me shall never die.” 

But what is life? It is very hard to say. We seem to 
know what it is very well till we come to define it: then we 
find it a mystery. Kant defines life ‘an internal principle 
of action: ” a piece of dough, then, in a state of fermenta- 
tion, is alive. One philosopher says, “It is the constant 
unifermity of phemomena under diversity of external influ- 
ences.” ‘I'he same definition would apply to a watch, that 
continues to go under a great variety of external influences. 
Bichat says, ‘“ Life is the sum of the functions by which death 
is resisted.” This is only saying life is what keeps us alive. 
Even the phenomena of life are not constant. We say that 
a being is alive which grows, moves, feels, re-acts on nature 
by some law within itself. But there have been grains of 
wheat found in tombs in Egypt, which have been there three 
thousand years; which, being planted, are now producing 
crops of grain in France. ‘Then they were alive during 
three thousand years, in which they manifested no signs of 
life: they did not move; they did not grow. If not planted, 
they might have remained for ever alive, and yet having no 
signs of life. 

There are microscopic insects, called wheel animalcules or 
rotifers, which remain dried up and apparently dead for 
years. They blow about like dust; but moisten them with a 
little water, and they come to life. They may be killed and 
revived fifteen times in succession. Life is there, but none 
of its phenomena. If four years, why not forty? why not 
forty thousand? Why not always alive, and never any of the 
phenomena ? 

Frogs and toads can be frozen, all their fluids congealed, 
all their tissues rigid ; but let heat be cautiously applied, and 
the congelation ceases in eight minutes: life is again in full 
activity * 





* Lewes, “‘ Physiology of Common Life.” 
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Life, therefore, remains a mystery, incapable of any scien- 
tific definition. All we know of life is, that there is a power 
connected with organized bodies, which, under certain cir- 
cumstances, produces growth, action, passion, and different 
degrees of activity. 

But there is one fact concerning life which deserves more 
consideration than it has received: there are degrees of life, 
more and less of life; and, still farther, there are higher and 
lower kinds of life. 

A tree has life of a low kind; but of that kind it has a 
high degree: it overflows with life; it is vital in every part. 
This gives to it its infinite charm, its perfect grace ; for grace 
in form and motion is fulness of life, — life flowing into every 
part, all movements spontaneous, none mechanical. When 
a person, in walking, throws his limbs forward, and lets his 
feet fall by their own weight, jerking his muscles by succes- 
sive impulses, there is no grace; but a little child, whose life 
runs into every part, so that its little toes and fingers are full 
of it, is always graceful. So the great elm, standing alone 
in a vast Genesee meadow, sending its limbs high into the 
air, hanging its multitude of branches in long, sweeping 
curves, making a tent in the mid-day heat for the cattle to 
rest beneath, sending down through its infinitude of leaves 
flickering shadows, — all full, through and through, of 
growth, — gives us the sense of an all-pervading vitality. 

So, through vegetable life and animal life, we come up to 
human life. Life becomes intelligent in animals; becomes 
self-conscious, and so self-directing, in man. The difference 
between human life and animal life does not consist in un- 
derstanding, for animals understand; nor in affection, for 
animals love; nor in reasoning, for animals reason: but the 
great step from animals to mankind was taken when there 
was added the power which can stand outside of itself, and 
so can direct and control itself. Archimedes said, “Give me 
a place to stand on, and I will move the world.” The place 
for us to stand on, outside of ourselves, by which we can 
move and direct ourselves, was given in the power of seeing 
abstract truth, or the Infinite,— truth disengaged from time 
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and space; everlasting, universal, absolute truth. When we 
can see that there is an eternal right and wrong, an eternal 
good, an absolute reality, that is God, then we have added 
to the animal reason a human reason ; to the animal affection, 
human affection; to animal will, human will or free will. 
This makes the difference, then, between the life of animals 
and the life of man. 

And now Christ comes to add to this human life a still 
higher kind. He is the medium through whom God in- 
troduces into the world this higher vitality. I consider 
Christianity as essentially the access of a higher life to 
man. Jesus calls himself “the Resurrection and the Life.” 
‘‘ Resurrection ” is not merely returning to life again, but 
rising up to a higher life: it is not merely something future 
or past, but also something present. Every one, who receives 
into his soul Christian faith and love, rises with Christ to a 
higher life. Hence the apostle says, “If ye be risen with 
Christ, seek those things that are above.” It is true that 
there are degrees in this risen life; and, in this world, we may 
have only a low degree: still we are really risen, when we 
are in Christ ; when we are humble and hopeful and loving, 
and so receiving his spirit, we are really risen with him, and 
belong to that higher state which is called the resurrection. 
So that not only does ‘immortality begin here,” as Dr. 
Channing somewhere says, but also the life of the resurrec- 
tion begins here. 

Christ, then, does not merely bring us to life, as he 
brought Lazarus to life, but he fills us with life; he vitalizes 
every part of us. We see this every day; and we feel it in 
ourselves every day, though we may never have said it. We 
are all partakers, every day, of a higher life. We are all 
more alive than we should have been if Christ had not 
come. 

Sometimes, for example, our intellect works on the lower 
plane, and sometimes on the higher. The intellect some- 
times is all alive, and the truth it sees is living truth. It is 
just as really inspired as the apostles were inspired. The 
inspiration of the New Testament —that which makes it so 
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intensely interesting, that which makes every word so full of 
meaning; which makes us come to it, and come again, and 
never tire of studying it —is, that it is all live truth. Every 
thing is said, not from memory, but from a fresh insight. 
Now, Christianity has vitalized the intellect of the human 
race; it has given us an intellectual faith in perpetual revela- 
tions of new truth; it has produced, thus, the steady prog- 
ress of modern times. 

Even those who do not believe in Christ — sceptics, 
perhaps — have a faith in truth, which they would not have 
had if he had not come. This gives to modern discovery the 
character which differences it from that of antiquity. It is 
the inexhaustible feeling, the sense of an infinite world of 
discovery lying behind all that has been discovered ; so that 
we forget the things behind, and reach out to those before. 
So, I think, Christ has vitalized and raised the intellect of 
man. Human nature, without this element, goes through a 
cycle: of growth, fulness, and decay. In Adam it dies: in 
Christ it is made alive. Intellect, in all, dies after a while: 
in Christ, all is made alive. 

So, too, Christ vitalizes the heart. He gives the heart the 
power of a continuous and unchanging affection. Natural 
love has in it the seeds of decay. It is ardent; it is passion- 
ate; it seems to itself immortal: but death lurks in it if it is 
only natural love. But just so far as it is vivified by a sense 
of immortal life, by a generous Christian purpose, it becomes 
immortal itself, and can never die. 

We see, every day, love being thus vitalized by Christ. 
We see it risen with him. We see the love which at first is a 
mere selfish desire, a mere passion or fancy, purified by the 
experience of life, losing its baser elements, becoming gener- 
ous, noble, pure. Then it is capable of the grandest sacri- 
fices; then it can easily surrender personal ease, pleasure, 
comfort, at the call of what is good and noble; then friend- 
ship acquires an immortal quality. It does not seek, it gives ; 
it imparts noble influence; it elevates and strengthens, it 
does not debase nor weaken. ‘Then the friend calls on his 
friend to go up with him to a nobler work; then the love of 
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country becomes an inspiration from God; then fathers and 
mothers love their children so well, that they can give them 
up to go and suffer and die for their country; then the 
young man is inspired to leave ease and private pleasure to 
bear hardship and do his part in the regeneration of the 
world. Such love is living, is immortal: it cannot die. 

When we love our friends in this way, though they go 
from us, they stay with us. If we love each other because 
we are in one and the same work, because our lives are 
inspired from one fountain, then our love is transfigured, 
and becomes immortal. Our friends die, but live for ever 
with us; they go, but remain for ever by our side. ‘The 
things seen are temporal; the things not seen, eternal. 

Christ, therefore, saves the world by being a medium 
through which a higher life has come into it. He has 
brought us all up nearer to God than we were before. If 
we are weak, he makes us strong by giving us more life. 
If we are sinful, he purifies us by giving us more life. If we 
are doubting and sceptical, he does not argue our doubts out 
of us, but, by one throb of deeper life, they are grown out of 
us. He does not cure us by censure, by rebuke, by condemna- 
tion, but by inspiring us with faith, hope, and love ; by giving 
us new courage and confidence, so that, at last, mortality is 
swallowed up of life. 

So it is that the first Adam was made a living soul, the 
last Adam a quickening or life-giving spirit. Paul tells us, 
that, while we all die in Adam, we all shall be made alive in 
Christ. That is, as I understand it, all merely human knowl- 
edge, love, and goodness, tends to decay. We, all of us, as 
men, feel in ourselves our liability to weakness, to sinfulness, 
to doubt, to emptiness of heart, to mental and moral death. 
But, in Christ, all shall be made alive. Not all at once: 
every one in his order. Each shall ascend, as Christ has 
ascended, out of decay and change and evil and sin, into the 
higher places, where Christ is near God ; that is, near spiritu- 
ally, feeling the fulness of God’s love. 

Sooner or later, so says the apostle, we shall all be made 
alive in Christ. Not till we are ready and willing; for we 
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shall always be free to accept or to refuse this great boon of 
life. But the time’is to come when the last enemy shall lay 
down his arms, the last rebel submit to the authority of truth ; 
when every knee shall bow, of things in heaven and earth, or 
under the earth; and every tongue confess Jesus to be Lord, 
to the glory of God the Father. Then all forms of decay and 
death shall disappear when all sin has ended: there is no more 
need of death. 

So says Paul to the Corinthians, “I show you a mystery.” 
So, too, he tells the Ephesians, “‘ God has made known to us 
the mystery of his will, according to his good pleasure which 
he hath purposed, that, in the dispensation of the fulness of 
times, he might gather together all things in Christ, both 
which are in heaven and in earth, even in him;” “and, 
having made peace by the blood of his cross, by him to 
reconcile all things to himself, whether things on earth or in 
heaven.” 


IN MEMORY OF J. H. V. 


O sworp! that felt the ebbing of his heart, 
That saw his valiant youthful life depart, 
Valiant for country and for home ; 


O sash! whose crimson mocks the crimson blood 
Of him who in the fatal fight withstood 
The foe of country and of home ; 


O knapsack ! that upbore his drooping head, 
Dreaming fond dreams upon its weary bed, 
Dreaming of country and of home, — 


A throng of saddened memories ye bring 
To the torn hearts that heard his death-knell ring, — 
‘“« He died for country and for home! ” 
Yet o’er that dream of golden joys shall rise 
His image glorified, who in the skies 
Hath found a country and a home. G. A. ©. 
JuNE 19, 1864. 
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April 18.— All Haven’s books have been brought here; 
and, at his petition, Harry and I looked them over, selecting 
enough good ones — English classics, and so forth—to give 
him a nice little library from which to hear reading ; sending 
others to be sold, and burning others. His wines have, of 
course, been relinquished. Ferguson has been very careful 
never to give him any thing of that sort ; and says, “I should 
deserve to be made drunk myself, if I led him into liquid 
temptation ;” and Haven himself feels that total abstinence 
is his only safety. He saved out a few choice bottles for us 
to give sick people, and bound Ray’s heart to himself by giv- 
ing him one bottle for Joe Wilson, who is wretchedly feeble 
this spring. ‘The child had, of course, told Haven about our 
friend, and is more “set up” by this present than he could 
have been by any thing for himself. 

April 22.— Haven has been much altered since Sunday. 
Grave and sad he is still, of course; but he has seemed to 
feel more at home among us: he is very grateful for the least 
kindness, but seems happiest when he is quiet in his corner, 
listening to reading or singing or our talking. He never was 
brought much in-contact with children before, and fancied he 
disliked them ; but he has found proof to the contrary now. 
He still is frequently in a state of astonishment at the droll 
sayings and doings of the little people. 

It was most comical to see him the other day with “ the 
she-baby,” as the boys saucily call Ailie. He is touchingly 
eager to do any little service in his power for any of us, even 
to performing as “ bear in a cave” for the boys: so he looked 
delighted the other day when Muriel said, “ Mr. Haven, I 
want you to accommodate me for a moment ;” but when she 
added, “by holding my baby,” and actually deposited Ailie 
in his lap, his face changed in a fashion which utterly upset 
my gravity. He appreciated the joke himself, but still looked 
scared, till the young woman suddenly tightened her fist 
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round his finger, and set up a friendly cooing. Since that 
time, he has been as devoted a slave to her tyrantship as any 
of us; and that’s saying a great deal. 

April 25.— We have got rooms for Haven. Good Mr. 
and Mrs. Field, I found, were willing to let three chambers 
of their nice little house; and, remembering their history, I 
thought they might be willing to take Haven in. They have 
been considering it ; and to-day the old man came to me with 
their answer: “If we can do any thing to help a penitent 
man, we are thankful to the Lord for the privilege ;” and 
they will be sure to do all in their power for him. 

He knows what a humble home it is compared with his 
former style of living ; but he likes it the better for that: it 
will remind him less of the past, and will keep him more out 
of temptation. Moreover, till his debts are paid, he is deter- 
mined to economize; and, even after that, I think he will be 
inclined to spend more in charity than in personal indulgence : 
he is just finding out how pleasant it is to give. He has 
warmed Jones’s heart by doing something for his old mother, 
who has been homesick ever since she left England, and is 
now fairly sick abed beside. He says it never used to occur 
to him that servants had families, and felt like other people ; 
but the faithfulness of Jones has taught him much. 

In spite of retrenchment, there are two expenses which we 
insist on his incurring. One is a horse and chaise, so that 
Jones may drive him out freely ; for Ferguson wants him to 
be in the air as much as possible, and he is not strong 
enough to walk much. He has sold his two spirited and 
valuable horses, and purchased a beast of almost as much 
grave reliability as Fuz. The other expense is taking lessons 
in reading and writing from a blind lad who has just left the 
Asylum ; and, as this is partly charity, he likes it better than 
the first. He says he is actually afraid to begin to indulge 
himself: indeed, we are a little afraid of his growing morbid, 
and carrying self-denial to an unhealthy extent, in a natural 
re-action. I should feel anxious if he were going fromhere 
to a gloomy house; but Mr. and Mrs. Field are Methodists 
of the best stamp,—cheerful, healthy-souled Christians. 
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We are glad to see that he is getting more and more able 
to enjoy what goes on around him. Last evening, “ the cir- 
cle” was complete in here, and all the members in the best 
spirits: so, of course, there were ridiculous games, funny 
songs, and tongue-encounters, the whole time; and it was good 
to hear Haven laughing so heartily at the fun. 

April 26. — This morning, Haven said to me, “ When we 
had a merry time at home, it was all hushed up and fright- 
ened away the moment the big Bible appeared ; and it took a 
tremendous wrench to obey the call, ‘ Children, stop playing, 
and come to prayers !’ and we always felt as if we had been 
doing something wicked in having such a good time: but last 
night it seemed as natural for the frolic to end by every one’s 
singing that joyous hymn; and then the reading and the 
prayer seemed the very most fitting close for a happy even- 
ing.” 

He did not discover till last night that master and man 
were kneeling side by side. Jones has seemed very glad to 
come in to prayers with Hans and Alice. This pleases Haven : 
he says it used to be the custom in his home. 

April 27. — Haven has gone to his new quarters. Muriel 
and Mrs. Field have made his rooms not only comfortable, 
but nice and pretty-looking ; for they thought, that when he 
began to feel about him, and inquire, it would be much pleas- 
anter for him to find it so. The familiar voice of his clock 
took him wholly by surprise, and delighted him even more 
than we expected. That was a good hit, —just like Harry. 

Haven is not given to much expression of his feelings: but, 
when I was ready to drive him to his new home this morn- 
ing, he tried to say something more than “ good-by” to his 
hosts; but words would not come. At last, as he grasped 
Harry’s hand, he choked out, “ Mr. Irving, if I am saved, 
you and yours have saved me.” 

As we drove away, he said, “I think father has been strictly 
just to me; but, if you had all been just, what would have 
become of me? I know I should have been lost.” That is the 
only reproach of his father he has uttered. I think at first 


it made him wretched, and almost inclined to be angry, to 
VOL. XXXII. 15 
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have strangers treat him so kindly when “his own” cast him 
out, —a natural feeling, which I can well understand. 

We really miss that blind presence among us. It used to 
look very strange and forlorn to see that pale, sad-faced man 
feeling his way about among the show and luxury of his old 
rooms; but somehow he never seemed so much out of place 
in our home. Harry says it was because here was where he 
belonged for the time being; and it was doing good to him 
to be here, and consequently to us to have him. I have 
an idea that it must have been partly, also, because this 
household is used to always having me to consider and care 
for. That this also is good for them, I dare not doubt; but 
verily the position of instrument of discipline to your friends 
is not what one would choose for one’s self. I suppose, 
though, that it is only these early warm days that have made 
me more trouble to them than usual, lately. 

Spring has certainly come. There’s a robin red-breast 
carolling so boldly outside my window, that I just turned 
down my light to see whether the sun had made a mistake, 
and got up too early. Not he, old Punctuality! there’s hardly 
a sign of his coming yet. Singing in the dark, because the 
light is coming! Thank you, Robin! 

May 3.— Haven seems really settled in a steady, quiet 
way of life. Jones is determined not to leave him. He has 
grown much more attached to Haven than he ever could have 
in his so-called prosperous days: ne is even trying to learn 
to read aloud agreeably for him. As he got my promising 
nephew Ray to give him a lesson yesterday, his progress will 
no doubt be rapid. 

Haven will probably have a hired reader soon: there are 
often cases where such an office is acceptable. Then he 
takes lessons, as I believe I wrote before ; drives, and comes 
to the doctor’s house and ours; though he is much afraid of 
intruding, and still likes to steal away with the children if 
callers come in. He goes nowhere else but to church; and 
he has only been able to do that twice yet,— once to hear 
Harry, and once to hear me. When he came to the Chapel, 
I thought of the change since the day when he spoke so con- 
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temptuously of “ those ignorant creatures,” and the difference 
between them and himself; for now he took his seat among 
them meekly enough. He has even proposed to become a 
regular attendant at the Chapel; but, though thankful for such 
a sign of true humility, I cannot consent to that. The poor, 
shy things, who dare not go anywhere else, would be fright- 
ened away from the Chapel if people of a different .social 
stamp came there. 

It is now a question where Haven shall go regularly. We 
have had several interesting talks with him on this subject. 
His church-going, for years past, has been only occasional,: 
for the sake of respectability ; and he has chosen simply the 
most fashionable church: but now his motives are altered. 
His is a mind to be more swayed by feeling than by argu- 
ment. He does not really take much interest in doctrines of 
themselves: but he is attached to the form of faith in which 
he was brought up, although he no longer holds some of its 
harsher tenets; and he naturally finds in the Bible what he 
was always taught to find there. There is broad ground of 
undisputed truth on which we all stand together ; but in doc- 
trines he likes to feel himself, as much as possible, united with 
his father, and keeping to his sister’s faith. 

We feel, therefore, that he will be happiest, by and by, to 
find himself established where those doctrines are taught: so 
to-day I took that good preacher and thoroughly good man, 
Dr. Ashton, to see him; and I think the doctor won a 
parishioner. I am sure Haven could have no better spiritual 
guide, though I doubt whether old Calvin would agree with 
me in so thinking. 


April 27. (Two years later.) — Haven spent the evening 
here. He reminded us that it was the anniversary of his 
leaving us for Mrs. Field’s; and, talking alone with me, he 
spoke with deep feeling of his visit here, and what it had 
done for him. He has got naturalized in his altered life now, 
and said to-day, “I find more true happiness in the dark 
than I used to in the light ;” and I fully believe it, though I 
know he has many hours of sadness and loneliness, and, 
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hardest of all, of bitter repentance. His eyes often give him 
pain, and blindness is in itself a heavy trial, — would be heavy 
under far brighter circumstances than his; but he has learned 
to look through all these clouds: the light that he thought 
was not for him has come. 

He has not had a word direct from home; but we have 
found out in other ways that nothing is changed there: the 
father seems to be breaking in health, but is as inexorable in 
will as ever. 

Dr. Ashton, Haven’s faithful pastor, has been to see him ; 
but with no effect. He thinks that a married daughter who 
lives with him —a stern, sanctimonious woman — has a great 
influence over the old man. ; 

Haven is gladly received at Dr. Ashton’s house, and at 
some other pleasant places; for some of the best of his old 
acquaintances have been very kind to him since they became 
convinced of the sincerity of his repentance. At first, hardly 
any one would credit it; and Harry and Muriel had to 
undergo a good deal of criticism and remonstrance on their 
conduct. Of course, he is always welcome in the circle. 
The children all love him, and he and Ailie are specially 
fond of each other. He thinks she may some day be the 
third best woman in the world; her mother being first, and 
Mrs. Field second. He hears a great deal of reading, — his- 
tory and travels chiefly ; he says he is just educating himself: 
but his greatest delight is in teaching a poor little blind child, 
who is too young to go to the Asylum yet. He has con- 
tinued to board with the Fields: and one can truly say, “ He 
was a stranger, and they took him in;” for they have done 
every thing for him that could be thought of, — nursing him 
through another sickness, and treating him almost like a son. 
He has always come in to their family prayers; and their 
child-like, earnest piety has brought refreshment to his tried 
spirit. He has come sometimes to the Chapel; and I have 
been pleased to see how gentle my roughest people are to 
him. “ The blind gentleman” is well known to some of them 
as a benefactor; and I think they have all shown themselves 
respectful and considerate towards him. 
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Altogether, his life has been a brighter one than we could 
foresee. His old cronies have let him alone almost entirely ; 
thinking, by his modest mode of life, that he had certainly lost 
most of his property; and believing him, moreover, to be 
priest-ridden, as a bright one among them said in my hearing 
once. He has, of course, had his times of temptation; and 
told me to-day that he had more than once had cause to be 
thankful for the blindness which had made him helpless, and 
unable to follow the impulse of the moment. 

May 3.— Three years ago, I found in a wretched court a 
little child, perhaps about three years old, who apparently 
belonged to nobody. He had appeared there a few weeks 
before, — purposely deserted, probably; and he called himself 
Johnny: that was all he could say plainly; and we could find 
out nothing about him. I put him at the Orphan Asylum ; 
and there he has been since, —a bright but sickly and desolate 
little fellow, without even the inheritance of a whole name; 
so that once lately, when he ran out into the street, and some- 
body asked him, “ Whose boy are’ you? and what’s your 
‘name ?” he could only answer, “I’m nobody’s Johnny.” He 
has always interested me especially, even among the many 
interesting cases at that Asylum: but several times lately, 
when I have seen him, I have been startled and made uncom- 
fortable by catching a look on his face which was like some one 
whom I knew; but it was gone before I could identify it. 

Yesterday a police officer brought me word that a dying 
woman in Street Station-house had asked to see Mr. 
Ray, saying that she could tell him something about “that 
Johnny,” and so describing the child that there could be no 
doubt whom she meant; and I hurried there at once. The 
poor creature had been brought in drunk the night before, 
and died while I was with her; but not until she had told 
me who was Johnny’s father. I recognized the likeness I had 
seen too plainly to doubt her story. ‘To-day I have followed 
up the clews she gave me, and made sure of the truth. The 
father is John Haven. I have also made myself certain 
that he does not know of the existence of the child, but has 
believed it dead. I do not know what I ought to do. 

(To be concluded.] 
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PRESIDENT Quincy, in speaking of a visit to Dr. Bowditch 
a week before his death, says, “I found him sitting in his 
chair in his library, emaciated, pale, and apparently wasted 
by his disease to the last stage of his life, — his mind clear, 
active, and self-possessed. He spoke of his disorder as in- 
curable; that he felt himself gradually sinking, and that he 
could not long survive. ‘I have wished to see you,’ said he, 
‘to take my leave, and that you might have the satisfaction 
of knowing that I depart willingly, cheerfully, and, as I 
hope, prepared. From my boyhood, my mind has been 
religiously impressed. I never did or could question the 
existence of a Supreme Being, and that he took an interest 
in the affairs of men. I have always endeavored to regulate 
my life in subjection to his will, and studied to bring my 
mind to an acquiescence in his dispensations; and now, at 
its close, I look back with gratitude for the manner in which 
he has distinguished me, and for the many blessings of my 
lot. As to creeds of faith, I have always been of the senti- 
ment of the poet: — 


‘For modes of faith, let graceless zealots fight: 
His can’t be wrong whose life is in the right.’ 


“Then, alluding to the following from the Persian poet 

Hafiz, — 

‘On parent’s knees, a naked new-born. child, 

Weeping thou sat’st, while all around thee smiled : 

So live, that, sinking in the last long sleep, 

Calm thou mayst smile, whilst all around thee weep,’ — 
he added, ‘They are lines of which I at this moment 
feel all the force and consolation. I can only say, Mr. 
Quincy, that I am content; that I go willingly, resigned, 
and satisfied.’ After this, he spoke to me of his works; 
his gratification that the four first volumes, which constituted 
the principal work, were so nearly completed. ‘There are 
only about ten pages wanting: perhaps I may live to finish 
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them. I have been to-day correcting the proofs.’ In every 
respect, his state of mind was such as, at such a moment, his 
best friends could have wished,—calm, collected, rational, 
resigned ; looking confidently for an existence beyond the 
grave; happy in reflecting on the past, and in anticipating 
the future. On taking leave, he impressed a kiss on my 
hand, saying, ‘ Farewell !’” 

His cheerfulness never failed him. “He expressed,” says 
his son, “ the wish to be approached with smiles and cheer- 
fulness. Feeling no melancholy in his own soul, he was 
averse to the manifestation of it in others. Observing, there- 
fore, one of his family whose countenance was marked with 
sadness, he called for his volume of Bryant; &nd, opening at 
his favorite piece, read, — 

‘ Why weep ye, then, for him, who, having won 
The bound of man’s appointed years at last, — 
Life’s blessings all enjoyed, life’s labor done, — 
Serenely to his final rest has passed ?’ 

“He then proceeded to read all the remaining lines, re- 
marking upon each, that he believed or hoped it was appli- 
cable to himself, or that he thought it not so. His voice, 
though low, was throughout clear and firm; and the incident 
was a truly impressive one. 

“Once a lady at his request played upon a harmonicon. 
He listened intently as the last tone ceased; and, after the 
musician had gone, said, ‘ You must tell her that she has 
been playing my dirge.’ Another lady visited him; and, as 
she was quitting the room, he said, ‘ Good-night’ twice, with 
a tone of voice and an expression of countenance which indi- 
cated his conviction that he saw her for the last time; and 
then he immediately added, ‘Good-morning at the resurrec- 
tion !’” 

Judge White, his subsequent eulogist, in speaking of his 
interview with Dr. Bowditch a short time before his death, 
says, “ Being deeply affected by his whole appearance and 
conversation, and absorbed in the feelings which these pro- 
duced, I could not retain much of the language which he 
uttered, though the general impression of what he said was 
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indelibly fixed in my mind. I recollect, however, very dis- 
tinctly, his expressions in speaking of his early and deep feel- 
ing of religious truth and accountability. ‘I cannot remember,’ 
he said, ‘ when I had not this feeling, and when I did not act 
from it, or endeavor to. In my boyish days, when some of 
my companions, who had become infected with Tom Paine’s 
infidelity, broached his notions in conversation with me, I 
battled it with them stoutly, not exactly with the logic you 
would get from Locke, but with the logic I found here’ 

+ (pointing to his breast); ‘and here it has always been my 
guide and support: it is my support still.” With feelings of 
humility inseparable from the purest minds in such a situa- 
tion, he expressed the satisfaction which he felt from having 
always endeavored to do his duty. ... ‘My whole life,’ he 
said, ‘has been crowned with blessings beyond my deserts. 
I am still surrounded with blessings unnumbered. Why 
should I distrust the goodness of God? Why should I not 
still be grateful and happy, and confide in his goodness ?’ 
And, indeed, why should he not?” ' 

A few weeks before his death, Dr. Bowditch had longer 
intervals of ease than in the earlier period of his illness. In 
these intervals, he often dwelt upon the fitness of the gospel 
to purify the heart and elevate the soul, and preferred to rest 
its authority upon these views than upon any other. “On 
one of these occasions, he asked a son if he remembered the 
word, derived from the Greek, signifying an easy death. 
Being answered in the negative, he said, that, in Pope’s 
Works, there was a letter from Dr. Arbuthnot, which he 
had not read for forty years, but which he distinctly remem- 
bred as containing this word, with a note mentioning that 
that excellent man died shortly afterwards; so that he had 
always associated the idea of an easy death with that of 
excellence of character. The book was opened, and the 
letter found. The writer says, ‘A recovery in my case and 
at my age is impossible. The kindest wish of my friends is 
euthanasia.’ 'To this subject he upon more than one occasion 
afterwards recurred; and, applying it to his own situation, 
said, ‘ This is indeed euthanasia.’ ” 
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His wife’s sister once asked him his belief in a recognition 
of friends after death. He said to her, that, to his appre- 
hension, it was not Clearly revealed. She exclaimed, “ Do 
not say so! The chief consolation I have here is the hope 
of meeting my lost ones again.” He saw her grief as she 
retired, and, in the course of that day, told his family to be 
sure to inform him when she next called, as he wished much 
to see her. She came again. He said to her, “Let me 
assure you of my conviction, that if, in the future world, it 
will be best that we should know again the friends we have 
here loved, that happiness will certainly be ours. What I 
meant to say yesterday was, that I do not think that Almighty 
Wisdom has explicitly revealed to mortals its decrees in this 
particular ; but of one thing I am certain, — all will be for the 
best. I approach the unseen world with the same reverence 
as I would the Holy of holies, and have no desire to draw 
aside the veil which conceals its mysteries from my sight.” 

Speaking at one time, to a son, of truth, as never in the 
slightest degree or upon any inducement to be disregarded, 
holding up his finger, and repeating the words with most 
solemn emphasis, said, “ Follow truth, truth, truth! Let 
that be the family motto.” During his illness, he frequently 
said that the highest intellectual cultivation and acquirements 
are entirely worthless when compared with moral excellence. 
Often he remarked that the consciousness which he then felt, 
that, throughout life, he had endeavored to discharge its 
various duties, and the humble hope that these efforts would 
be approved hereafter, were far sweeter to him than any 
praises which he had already received, or the thoughts of any 
reputation which might await his name in future times as 
having been a faithful laborer in the cause of science. 

As his end drew near, his character shone out more bright- 
ly, and his cheerfulness and faith grew stronger. 

On the morning of Friday, the 16th of March, at about 
six o’clock, when his sight was quite dim, his third son told 
him that he thought the time had come when he had better 
take leave of all his children. He answered, “1 know it; I 
feel it.” Each in succession then approached; and, as the 
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father returned the kiss he received, he inquired who it was ; 
and in this manner he took a most affectionate farewell of his 
children, all of whom were gathered round his bedside. He 
said, “Oh! sweet and pretty are the visions that rise up 
before me. ‘ Now let thy servant depart in peace; for mine 
eyes have seen thy salvation.’ I say these words, not be- 
cause I have entire love for all the” (his voice here became 
wholly indistinct)... “ but because I love the words, and 
feel kindly towards all.” Upon drinking a little water, he 
said, “* How delicious! I have swallowed a drop, —a drop 
from — 
‘ Siloa’s brook that flowed 
Fast by the oracle of God.’ ” 

Soon after this time he fell into a tranquil sleep, from 
which, at about half-past nine, he awoke, and once more de- 
sired to see his family assembled. Then looking round upon 
them, and addressing each by name, he said, “ There, my 
children, I have known you all, have I not, perfectly? Oh, 
it is beautiful to me to see you all about me! It is beautiful 
to me to bless you all. May God for ever bless you, my 
dears! It is for the last time that your father blesses you.” It 
pleased Heaven after this to afflict him with the most severe 
bodily suffering during nearly three hours; but, about noon, 
it left him, and the quiet, tranquil state of body and mind 
returned. He addressed his son with the epithet, “ My 
dear,” and said, “ It is coming ; I am ready.” And, at one 
o’clock, Death gently set his seal upon that placid counte- 
nance. 


TuERE is this in common in the lives of ordinary men and 
of saints, that both aspire to happiness; and they differ only in the 
objects from which they expect it. Both the one and the other 
deem those their enemies who obstruct the attainment of their ob- 
ject. We should make the will of God the rule by which to judge 
of good or evil, for it cannot be erroneous or undiscerning ; and 
not our own will, which is ever full of error and obliquity. — Pas- 
cal. 
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A DAY AMONG THE STATUES. 


One should be somewhat domesticated in Rome before he 
there undertakes to study. Nothing breaks the charm of the 
first fresh feeling of wonder so much as all research and dis- 
cussion ; which may therefore be wisely postponed till one has 
enjoyed to the full the spell of the Eternal City. During the 
first week, a guide-book is a nuisance. 

Moreover, for a while, the mind is incapable of measuring 
the importance of any subject. The mighty place dwarfs 
every thing. An inquiry of great magnitude here in our 
study, there seems impertinent beneath the arches and col- 
umns, from the summit of which, to use Napoléon’s phrase,, 
two thousand years look down upon us. We must wait till 
their tyranny over us ceases, and we recover the full posses- 
sion of our powers through some sense of feeling at home. 

When this feeling comes, after a few weeks’ residence, it is 
a rare and memorable pleasure to clap a volume of Visconti 
under one’s arm, and start off for a day among the statues. 

It will be a busy and hard-working day, as one may im- 
agine who remembers that it has been said of Rome, that it 
has more men of marble than of flesh and blood. ‘They are 
found everywhere: in the streets and squares ; in the porticos 
and gardens; in theatres and churches; in public galleries, 
and stately palaces, and private dwellings. 

For twenty-five hundred years have innumerable artists 
been employed in perpetuating in marble the forms of famous 
men. Not only were the temples and theatres of ancient 
Greece filled with them, but every considerable family had, 
in its ava, statues of all its benefactors and friends. A man’s 
wealth and importance were estimated by the number of busts 
of orators, poets, statesmen, around his family tomb. This 
word “ bust,” Visconti traces to the place, bustum, for burning 
dead bodies ; which word was soon transferred to the num- 
berless images there set up. 

Passing by an infinite number of less note, Pliny says there 
were more than three thousand remarkable statues in Athens 
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alone. The Parthenon had six hundred. At Delphi, after 
the Temple of Apollo had been pillaged three times, Pausa- 
- nias says there remained several hundred of rare merit. To 
one man — Demetrius, Satrap of Athens from 317 to 307 — 
there were erected, as Plutarch says, no less than three hun- 
dred statues ; and Grote extends the number to three hundred 
and sixty. 

When the Romans adorned their capital with the chief 
works of Greece, we read with surprise of the immense num- 
ber of statues that were carried to the banks of the Tiber. 
Three thousand were brought from Rhodes. Fulvius took 
two hundred and eighty-five brazen and two hundred and 
thirty marble statues. Paulus A‘milius had two hundred 
and fifty carriages loaded with them. Nero stole five hun- 
dred statues to adorn his golden house. These are but hints. 
A curious article might be written on the statues lost in cross- 
ing the Adriatic. 

Coming now to Italy, the number of statues made there 
seems scarcely less surprising. Pliny says the single theatre 
of Marcellus (the remains of which, still seen in Rome, one 
never passes without sighing at their degradation to dirty 
shops) had three thousand statues. Of one family, the Balbi, 
no less than nine statues have been disinterred in the small 
space excavated at Herculaneum. Even in comparatively 
modern times, the Cathedral of Milan has a marble popula- 
tion of nearly four thousand. ‘To the immense collections in 
the galleries of the Vatican and the Capitol in Rome, in all 
the basilicas and churches, and in a large number of palaces, 
we have already alluded. 

Of course, a vast number have been destroyed. Flaxman, 
in his “ Lectures on Sculpture,” says that “eleven thousand 
exquisite works of Greek and Etruscan sculpture, which 
decorated the metropolis of the world in her meridian splen- 
dor, were so entirely destroyed or overwhelmed by Gothic 
ignorance or iconoclastic fury, that, in the beginning of the 
fifteenth century, a learned observer — Poggio Bracciolini, 
secretary to Eugenius IV. and Nicholas V.— noticed only 
six statues among the other remains of former grandeur.” 
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No precise census, it is probable, has ever been taken of 
the statues now in Rome, — the rewards, to so great an ex- 
tent, of modern diggings and discoveries. Every new statue 
that is brought to light is coveted by hundreds, — popes, car- 
dinals, bishops, and others of princely wealth, — just as with 
us a farmer covets a productive field, a manufacturer a suc- 
cessful factory, a merchant a superior ship. Beside the thou- 
sand entire statues that multitudes see and admire, there are 
receptacles, not visited by the public, of arms, legs, heads, 
trunks, —the numberless bloodless dismemberments on the 
great battle-field of time. One must start early, and employ 
his time well, if he expects to see a tenth part of the best 
statuary which Rome has to show. 

It is a great privilege to see it with such a guide as Vis- 
conti. ‘The son of a Roman who devoted his whole lifetime 
to the study of the remains of ancient art, by education and 
taste, by study and experience, he was admirably fitted to 
succeed Winkleman as superintendent of the Papal statuary 
treasures. His appointment by the first Napoléon to arrange, 
at the Louvre, the works which that emperor, in imitation of 
Nero, had stolen ; his successful career in Paris; his employ- 
ment by the English Government to examine the Elgin 
Marbles before the purchase of them by the Crown; and, still 
more, his immense labors in perfecting his great work, “ Icono- 
graphie Grecque et Romaine,” in seven volumes, containing 
authentic portraits of distinguished Greeks and Romans, — 
these are probably the foundations of the opinion which so 
generally assigns to him a very high place as authority in all 
questions pertaining to ancient statuary. 

We feel for him a large measure of that respect which is 
always inspired by one who has a thorough knowledge of his 
subject. He knew all his marble acquaintances in Rome 
almost as well as a mother knows the looks of her children. 
He had marks by which he could tell the country, age, school, 
and maker of almost any nameless statue ; and it cannot be 
without interest to glance at some of the tests which he de- 
scribes in the introduction to his first volume. 

The sort of marble used is one of the first means of veri- 
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fication. An expert soon learns to distinguish the Carrara 
by its fine foliated texture and dazzling whiteness; the Pen- 
telic, by its hardness, and by a translucent brilliancy, which 
caused Lamartine, as he looked up to the Parthenon, con- 
structed of this marble, to exclaim, that it was made of blocks 
of “ petrified light ;” and the Parian, the richest of all mar- 
bles, by its delicate scales, and by its warm, living, flesh-like 
color. ‘The epochs are known when each kind came into 
use ; and these often help to reveal the age and artist of a 
newly discovered statue. 

The strata, or veins, of celebrated marble-quarries, have, 
from time to time, varied in quality; and here is another 
means of verification. But this is a point requiring great 
caution ; and, after all, is never quite free from doubt, as ap- 
pears from some curious facts brought to light in connection 
with the statue of the Apollo Belvidere. 

In the long controversy, whether this be the original work 
of some renowned Greek artist, or a copy by a Roman hand, 
the kind of marble of this statue is an important considera- 
tion. If it could be proved that it was from Carrara, it 
would almost necessarily follow that the work was not the 
Grecian original. In the latter part of the last century, a 
jury of artists reported that the marble was Grecian; but, to 
rebut their conclusion, men perfectly acquainted with the 
Carrara quarries testified, that, at the time when the Apollo 
was probably made, there was then worked a vein of the 
Carrara marble which had precisely the properties and appear- 
ance of the marble of the Apollo: and so the ancient con- 
troversy is still unsettled. 

One can hardly refer to the rich and inexhaustible marble- 
quarries of Greece, without feeling, as Leake says, that here 
was “ one of the great concurring causes that led to its unri- 
valled pre-eminence in architecture and sculpture. Admitting 
as fine a surface, and presenting as beautiful a color, as ivory, 
with a still sharper edge, it assisted in encouraging the suc- 
cessive efforts of artists studying to excel their predecessors 
or rivals in the effects produced by means of such a mate- 
rial.” 
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Moreover, these exquisite Grecian and Italian marbles 
produce effects which arrest the attention of all beholders. 
Goethe, notwithstanding his little appreciation of art, was 
impressed with the wonderful properties of marble ; and his 
words deserve to be quoted, as almost the only artistic obser- 
vation which his letters contain. ‘ Marble,” he says, writing 
in Rome, Dec. 25, 1786, “is a rare material. It is on this 
account that the Apollo Belvidere in the original is so infi- 
nitely ravishing; for that sublime air of youthful freedom 
and vigor, of never-changing juvenescence, which breathes 
around the marble, at once vanishes in the best plaster 
casts.” 

The fashions of arranging the hair offer another mode of 
verification. The iconographist who has examined history 
with reference to this subject can tell not only the prevailing 
mode of any epoch, but the peculiarities of individual taste. 
Some general discriminations are suggested by merely glan- 
cing the eye upon any collection of ancient statues. We see 
at once that the ancient Greeks were careful of their hair, 
keeping it handsomely trimmed and brushed ; while the Ro- 
mans often let it fall carelessly on all sides of the head, after 
the fashion of an uncombed rustic. We see that all statues 
of Alexander the Great are marked by a peculiar elevation of 
the hair on the forehead, as-are all statues of Seneca by a 
falling of long thin locks down as far as the eyebrows. 

These are specimens of numberless like observations. It 
is quite surprising with what a firm and assured tread an 
antiquarian can find his way back two thousand years by 
such apparently uncertain and shifting stepping-stones. 

Great account has also been made of the beard. There 
have been long beards and short beards, full beards and thin 
beards, frizzled beards and straight beards, and other varia- 
tions more than we can name. LEach generation has had its 
own well-known taste in this line. Nor can we describe the 
manifold peculiarities that have marked successive schools of 
art, in the preference of attitude, fulness or thinness of out- 
line, freedom or restraint of manner. Still less can we enter 
upon the great subject of inscriptions on statues, and show 
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how it is known what taste on this subject has marked every 
epoch, and how the very form of each letter reveals the exact 
time when it was chiselled. 

It may sometimes seem that the indications are too uncer- 
tain to justify the positive conclusions affirmed. But, in all 
cases, the criticism of experts is a mystery to the uninitiated. 
A verse cannot be transferred from one Gospel to another 
without detection by a thorough biblical scholar, who sees 
numberless differences of style not suspected by one reader 
in a million. 

Not that iconographists never make mistakes ; for many an 
amusing story sufficiently proves the contrary. <A head called 
that of Julius Cxsar has more than once been clapped on 
some plebeian thorax. But are not parallel mistakes made by 
us all, even when we have the living men before us? Have 
not others beside the Vicar of Wakefield found that the sil- 
ver locks and the learned words which inspired so much 
reverence belonged to some miserable jail-bird like Ephraim 
Jenkinson? During our civil war, how often have we put 
the heads of great generals upon those who at the best were 
only respectable civilians ! 

On board a Mediterranean steamer, a travelling companion, 
hearing that Lord was a fellow-passenger, fell quickly 
to admiring his noble head and lordly air, so exactly agree- 
ing, he said, with his lordship’s well-known history and 
character ; till at length it appeared that all these observations 
had been made upon his lordship’s travelling courier, while 
his lordship himself, through his inferior appearance, had 
wholly escaped observation. 

On entering any large gallery of ancient statues, one can 
hardly refrain in the outset from making a comparison be- 
tween Grecian and Roman heads. The observer verifies at 
a glance all that history records of the higher civilization 
of the Greeks. Their broader culture, their superior refine- 
ment, their nobler standard of character, are as clearly 
emphasized in marble as they are in books. ‘Their political 
institutions made them men of ideas, as the Romans were 
men of mere force; and a comparison of the heads of the 
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Roman emperors with the heads of the leading men of Athens 
furnishes no weak argument in favor of institutions which 
bore a strong resemblance to those under which we live. 

No scholar passes the statue of Pericles without long paus- 
ing before it, thankful that many and strikingly similar busty 
give us so correct an idea of the renowned man whose name 
marks the most brilliant epoch of Grecian history. ‘They 
represent his finely formed features in the prime of his man- 
hood, and stamped with the unerring signs of commanding 
intellect, firmness, self-respect, lofty and fastidious tastes ; and 
justify what even Plutarch, who is thought to have been 
prejudiced against him, calls the Olympian serenity and mag- 
nanimity that were resplendent in his life. 

What Plutarch adds, that “his head was somewhat long 
and out of proportion, for which reason almost all the statues 
of him have the head covered with a helmet, as if the artists 
wished to conceal this defect,” is brought to mind in behold- 
ing these helmeted effigies. The wits of Athens, who laughed 
at his ¢ent-shaped cranium, and called him long-pate and 
onion-skull, little thought that their jokes would be read with 
interest after the lapse of twenty-five hundred years. 

Near to Pericles, where it ought to be, is the bust of As- 
pasia, — that fair Milesian, who to rare beauty joined such 
singular learning and penetration, that Socrates became her 
pupil; and Pericles, as Visconti says, “ first taking lessons of 
her in policy, and then in love, finally made her his wife.” 
Visconti adds, that this is the first woman whose likeness has 
indubitably come down to us. The beautiful oval face, the 
regular and attractive features, the delicately rounded fore- 
head, the reflective look, the decision and firmness impressed 
upon the mouth, make one read with fresh interest what Plu- 
tarch writes of her leading influence in peace and war, and of 
her suspected authorship of the celebrated oration pronounced 
by Pericles after the victory over the Samians. The head is 
covered with curls arranged in fine womanly taste, and the 
cheeks and lips are marked by a plumpness and rotundity 
indicative of good health and lively spirits. ‘The whole has 
an air of refinement and personal self-respect. 
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The bust of Socrates is not far off. As has been often 
observed, nothing could more disappoint all previous concep- 
tions. The smashed nose, with its point turned up, the thick 
lips, the prominent eyes, the short bull-neck, the features close 
together, giving the appearance of something contracted and 
petty, and a sort of sensual look about the whole figure, — 
all this is any thing but what one expects in him who has been 
called the wisest and best man of uninspired times. Asa 
bust of an ale-tippling bar-tender, it would be thought admi- 
rable. Every one sees how naturally he has been compared 
to Silenus, the jolly tutor of the god of wine. The redeem- 
ing part of the bust is above the eyebrows, where there rises 
that noble globe of the head on which Lavater bestowed 
such warm encomiums. 


[To be continued.] 


OUR SUFFERING HEAD. 


For Christ, who began and lived and died in sorrows, perceiv- 
ing his own sufferings to succeed so well, and that ‘for suffering 
death he was crowned with immortality,” resolved to take all his 
disciples and servants to the fellowship of the same suffering, that 
they might have a participation of his glory; knowing God had 
opened no gate of heaven but the “ narrow gate,” to which the 
cross was the key. And since Christ, now béing our high priest 
in heaven, intercedes for us by representing his passion and the 
dolors of the cross, that even in glory he might still preserve the 
mercies of his past sufferings, for which the Father did so delight 
in him; he also designs to present us to God dressed in the same 
robe, and treated in the same manner, and honored with “the 
marks of the Lord Jesus.” ‘+ He hath predestinated us to be con- 
formable to the image of his Son ;” and if, under a head crowned 
with thorns, we bring to God members circled with roses and soft- 
ness and delicacy, triumphant members in the militant Church, 
God will reject us; he will not know us who are so unlike our 
elder brother: for we are members of the Lamb, not of the lion; 
and of Christ’s suffering part, not of the triumphant part. — Jere- 
my Taylor. 
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THE DIAL OF THE SOUL. 


My morning-star shall be 
Prayer, O my God! to thee, — 
The offering of my inmost soul 
To thy control ; 


The dawning of my day, 
That sends dark night away, 
Shall be a hymn of gratitude 
For every good ; 


The rising of my sun, 
Some work of love begun, 
To gladden with its cheering ray 
Some brother’s way ; 


The glowing day’s decline, 
Sweet thoughts of Love divine, 
And of the friends that Love has given 
In earth and heaven ; 


The moon, that shines serene 
Above my evening scene, 
Shall be the sense of duty done, 
And victory won ; 


My solemn midnight hour, 
Beneath thy guardian power, 
Shall then be peace, till deep repose 
Mine eyelids close. T 


Ir is curious to observe that there are people who will renounce 
every law of God and Nature, and yet will make laws for them- 
selves, to which they pay implicit obedience, — as, for instance, the 
brigands of Mahomet, robbers, heretics, &c.; ay, and logicians 
also. One might suppose that the license of such persons would 
be unbounded, seeing they have freed themselves from such just 
and salutary restraints. — Pascal. 
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RANDOM READINGS. 


DISTINGUISHED BRAVERY OF THE COLORED TROOPS 
BEFORE PETERSBURG. 


WE cannot understand the persistent mendacity and meanness 
that seek to disparage the colored soldiers, and wrest from them 
their share of the honor and glory of saving the national life. 
It is true, their gallantry has put to shame the predictions of 
white men, who denied them the rights and prerogatives of man- 
hood. Now that they are giving demonstration of the noblencss 
of which they are capable, white men, who have any nobleness in 
them, will hail it as a most auspicious omen. It is the proof and 
the pledge that the hour of their enfranchisement has arrived, 
and that, come what will, the negro will not be remanded again to 
bondage. 

The truth, as it comes out, puts to rest the false reports which 
ascribe the late repulse before Petersburg to the bad behavior 
of the colored troops. We have before us a copy of the official 
report of Col. J. K. Sigfried, Colonel of the Forty-third Regiment 
United-States colored troops, also a private letter of one of his 
staff-officers, engaged in the front of the fight. The last gives a 
plan of the whole field and fight, and details all the movements of 
the colored division, which took place under his eye. The state- 
ments of these officers are worth those of a thousand letter-writers 
who report from hearsay. They agree in all the facts, which are 
these: The colored division was ordered to go in rear cf a division 
of white troops, and support them. The white troops, instead of 
passing through the crater made by the explosion of the mine, and 
charging the rebel works, passed into it, and stopped there, blocking 
the way. The colored troops moved past them, though with much 
difficulty and necessary delay ; charged the enemy’s intrenchments, 
and took them, under a murderous fire ; and held them a whole hour, 
waiting for orders and for support from the other divisions. ‘They 
broke and retreated when overwhelmed by the forces of the 
enemy, and whom to have rallied again would only have served to 
choke the crater more completely, and increase the slaughter. 
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Both officers say that the colored division would surely have taken 
Cemetery Hill, the key to Petersburg, and the main object of 
the assault, if they had been sent in first, and if their way had 
not been blocked by the other division until the golden opportunity 
was lost. 

The staff-officer of Col. Sigfried (a brave young officer from 
Massachusetts, whose gallantry was conspicuous on the disastrous 
day) writes to his friends as follows : — 


“* We (i.e., the colored brigade) made our way through the dead and 
wounded of other divisions, which lay thickly on the ground; having 
fallen as they advanced. We mounted the ruins of the crater; and the 
sight which presented itself utterly baffles description. The immense 
hole, one hundred yards in circumference and twenty-five feet deep, was 
utterly crowded full of living and dead. The first (white) division, 
instead of moving forward as ordered, as soon as they reached the crater, 
Jilled it completely, and stopped. Col. Sigfried shouted to the men in the 
crater to give way, and let his (colored) men pass. We mounted the para- 
pet; and moving round the front side of the top, all the time under fire, 
we passed on, and passed into the line of rifle-pits. These works, too, 
were crowded full to overflowing with white soldiers. Thus crowded with 
living Union soldiers and dead rebels, our column was most effectually 
blocked almost as soon as the head of it had got across the crater. From 
both flanks, a most destructive fire of artillery and musketry was poured 
into our division as it advanced. 

“ But there are times in war which are ute To see that column 
of colored troops advancing steadily forward without flinching, not panic- 
stricken, but moving coolly past their shrinking white comrades, who, in- 
stead of continuing forward, had sought shelter in the crater, — this was a 
most glorious spectacle. Col. Sigfried had stopped in the crater to direct 
the movement of the column. Taking my stand on a huge bowlder near 
by him, I forgot the imminent danger in which I was placed, the whiz- 
zing bullets and the whistling bombs, and could only admire the conduct 
of our brave boys. It was one of the proudest moments of my life. The 
white soldiers cheered loudly as our men came pouring over the parapet, 
and the black ones answered lustily. Every one seemed wrapped up in 
the glorious moment, and to be utterly unconscious of peril. Brigadier- 
generals, ot whom there were three in the crater, took off their hats, and 
waved their swords. It compensated for all the risk to see our black 
men pressing forward to take positions which ought to have been held by 
others. Presently, so utterly impossible had the passage through the 
crater become, the column broke off, and passed round on a still more 
exposed ground, and moved to the right, and commenced firing as well as 
they could across to the line on Cemetery Hill. One regiment at the 
extreme right jumped over the breast-works, and held the works not yet 
wholly evacuated by the rebels ; a number of straggling Johnnies prefer- 
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ring to lie concealed in their holes rather than expose themselves outside. 
A large squad of prisoners were taken here by the Forty-third United- 
States colored troops: but they were not bayoneted. The (colored) 
division now lay on both sides of the rebel works, intermingled with 
troops of the other divisions. The first (white) division was still in a 
position proper for charging across the angle to Cemetery Hill. Nobody 
moved. There appeared to be no commander; and we lay there, all the 
time exposed to a most murderous fire. Thus we remained as calmly as 
circumstances would permit, awaiting orders, and every moment losing 
men. After lying so about an hour, a cry was suddenly heard, ‘ They 
are charging us!’ The troops in the crater were rallied to its edge, 
and formed in two ranks ; black and white being promiscuously intermin- 
gled. The line opened a heavy fire on the advancing enemy; and two of 
the guns which were in the pit, and which had been dug out, were put in 
position, and fired. Our men held their ground until the enemy remounted 
their old works, when they withdrew in disorder. Col, Sigfried tried to 
check the panic; but we saw it was useless to fill up the crater, which had 
already became a literal slaughter-pen, with useless troops: so all, except 
those holding the crest of the crater, fled back to our line. 

“With regard to the conduct of our (colored) division, I think I had 
ample opportunity to learn the true facts, because I went along our lines 
twice, and had a good though hasty view of the ground. Our loss in the 
division is great, and will amount to sixteen hundred in killed, wounded, 
and missing. This brigade lost seven hundred and eighty-two, most of 
them in killed and wounded. They took some prisoners from our division, 
and we are anxious to learn how they are treated. It is highly improba- 
ble, however, that they will be misused or treated in any other way than 
as prisoners of war. 

“T want to warn you against unfavorable reports that shall make the 
matter worse than it is, and especially regarding the conduct of our divi- 
sion. Those who saw us go in are loud in our praise. No troops could 
have done better. The officers behaved excellently, — not one flinching; 
and the men followed them enthusiastically and bravely. I might fill a 
quire of paper with instances of bravery and daring. I heard Gen. Ferrero 
assert (who commands the colored division), that, had he had a clear way, 
he would have taken the rebel line with his division alone.” 


The official report of Col. J. K. Sigfried (of which we have a 
copy), who commanded a colored brigade, is exactly to the same 
purpose. It extols the bravery of the colored troops above all the 
others. We make a few extracts : — 


“In obedience to orders, I moved my brigade, on the morning of the 
30th, down the covered way, immediately in the rear of Col. Humphrey’s 
brigade of the third division. On arriving at the meadow, I was halted 
by the stopping of Col. Humphrey’s brigade. After remaining here 
some time, I, in accordance to orders, moved by the brigade of the third 
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division at a flank, as directed, across the field, through the crater made by 
the explosion of the mine. Great difficulty was experienced in passing 
through this crater, owing to its crowded condition. Living, wounded, 
dead, and dying, crowded so thickly, that it was very difficult to make a 
passage-way through. By the great exertions of the officers, and the de- 
termination of the men, my brigade finally made its way through, and was 
halted beyond by the rebel line of intrenchments, which was filled with 
troops of the first, second, and third divisions. Behind this line it halted, 
and formed in good order. The Forty-third Regiment United-States col- 
ored troops moved over the crest of the crater, toward the right; charged 
the enemy’s intrenchments, and took them; capturing a number of pris- 
oners, a stand of rebel colors, and recapturing a stand of national colors. 
This line was part of a continuous line connecting with the crater. The 
balance of my brigade was prevented from advancing into this line by the 
number of troops of the first, second, and third divisions in front of them. 
This position left my brigade very much exposed to the fire of the enemy, 
and it was so exposed at least an hour. Owing to the crowded lines of 
the division immediately in front, it was impossible to get my brigade on. 
Just as the troops in front were about to make a charge, a white color- 
bearer with his colors crossed the work in retreat: the troops gave way, 
and sought shelter in the crater, where was concentrated a terrific fire from 
the enemy’s batteries and intrenchments. My brigade held its position 
till pushed back by the mass of troops, white and black, which rushed 
back upon it, and until the enemy occupied the works to the left and on 
the opposite side; where, being exposed to a terrific flank fire, and in dan- 
ger of being cut off, and losing its numbers rapidly, it fell back behind 
the line temporarily occupied by the Eighteenth Corps, where it originally 
started from. The brigade was rallied, and placed on this line. 

“Too much praise cannot be awarded both to the officers and men. 
The former fearlessly led, while the latter as fearlessly followed, through 
the fire, hot enough to cause the oldest troops to falter. The field-officers 
particularly distinguished themselves. 

“Had it not been for the almost impassable crowd of troops of the 
leading (white) divisions, Cemetery Hill would have been ours without a 
falter on the part of my brigade.” 


Such are the men to whom we have denied the prerogatives of 
manhood, whose manhood shines forth so gloriously at their re- 
deeming hour. s. 


TRIALS OF Ministers. — It is said that a clergyman in Western 
Massachusetts, who had become worried to death nearly by an- 
tagonisms with his people, made this proposition to Secretary 
Stanton: “I will agree to take Richmond, if you will take charge 
of the Congregational Church on Chester Hill.” 
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PRAYING WITH ROBBERS. 


THE continual travels of the early Methodists exposed them 
sometimes to the highway robbers that infested England in the 
last century; but they had little fear of them, as they had little 
or nothing to lose. The foot-pads not only deemed them rather 
poor prey, but had reason to dread them for their superabundant 
wealth of religious zeal and exhortation. A poor evangelist, while 
travelling his circuit, was met by three robbers. One of the band 
seized his horse by the bridle, a second pointed a pistol at his 
breast, and a third caught hold of him to pull him from his saddle ; 
all swearing they would instantly have his money or his life. He 
looked them steadfastly in the face, asking them if they had 
prayed that morning. They seemed confounded. But one of 
them instantly snatched the itinerant’s watch out of his pocket ; 
another took off his saddle-bags, and pulled out a knife to rip them 
open. He cried, ‘* Stop, friend! there is nothing there but a few 
religious books; and you are very welcome to have them, to read 
if you please: as to money, I have only twopence-halfpenny ; ” 
which he took out of his pocket immediately, and gave to them. 
‘* Now,” he added, ‘ shall I give you my coat? You are welcome 
to any thing I have about me: only I would have you to remem- 
ber I am a servant of God, and am now going on his errand. I 
am going to preach. I beg you will let me pray with you before 
we part, and it may do you more good than any thing I have given 
to you.” At this, one of them said to the others, ‘* We will keep 
nothing belonging to this man: if we do, vengeance will pursue 


” 


us. 
He took the money, and returned it with his own hands into the 


preacher’s pocket ; and insisted that the second, who had taken the 
watch, should return it ; and, after a little hesitation, it was replaced 
also: the third, taking up the bags, laid them on the horse, and fas- 
tened them to the saddle. He thanked them all for “ their great 
civility ;” and, again renewing his request that they would let him 
pray with them, he fell upon his knees on the road, “‘ and prayed,” 
says the narrator, “‘with great power.” Two of the robbers, 
alarmed at this unexpected treatment, skulked away; but the 
third knelt upon the earth, deeply affected, ‘‘ so that there was rea- 
son to hope he was resolved to become a new man.” — Stevens’s 


History of Methodism. 
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THE GLORY OF THE WORLD TO COME. 


Curist’s kingdom, being in order to the kingdom of his Father 
which shall be manifest at the day of judgment, must therefore 
be spiritual; because then it is that all things must become 
spiritual, not only by way of eminency, but by entire constitution 
and perfect change of natures. Men shall be like angels, and 
angels shall be comprehended in the lap of spiritual and eternal 
felicities: the soul shall not understand by material phantasms, 
neither be served by the provisions of the body ; but the body itself 
shall become spiritual, and the eye shall see intellectual objects, 
and the mouth shall feed upon hymns and glorifications of God: 
the belly shall be then satisfied by the fulness of righteousness, and 
the tongue shall speak nothing but praises and the propositions of 
a celestial wisdom ; the motion shall be the swiftness of an angel, 
and it shall be clothed with white as with a garment. Holiness is 
the sun, and righteousness is the moon, in that region; our society 
shall be choirs of singers, and our conversation wonder; contem- 
plation shall be our food, and love shall be “the wine of elect 
souls.” And as to every natural appetite there is now propor- 
tioned an object, cross, material, unsatisfying, and allayed with 
sorrow and uneasiness, so there be new capacities and equal 
objects, the desires shall be fruition, and the appetite shall not sup- 
pose want, but a faculty of delight, and an unmeasurable compla- 
cency; the will and the understanding, love and wonder, joys 
every day and the same for ever: this shall be their state who 
shall be accounted worthy of the resurrection to this life, where 
the body shall be a partner, but po servant; where it shall have no 
work of its own, but it shall rejoice with the soul; where the soul 
shall rule without resistance or an enemy ; and we shall be fitted 
to enjoy God, who is the Lord and Father of spirits. — Jeremy 
Taylor. 


Tue things to which we are most addicted — such, for instance, 
as the careful concealment of narrowness of means —are often 
very insignificant ; a mere fancy, which our imagination magnifies 
into importance. Another turn of imagination reveals to us, in an 
instant, the fallacy. — Pascal. 
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FALTER NOT: “NO GOOD IS LOST.” 


THOSE there are, whose spirit sinks 
In weariness of soul, 
Through loving, striving, day and night, 
Beneath Faith’s high control ; 
For, in their agony, they feel 
The precious seed they sow 
In the fresh garden of some heart 
Is yielding nought but woe. 


Or idly do their accents fall 
Upon the listless ear : 

Are all these earnest pleadings vain ? 
Will not the thoughtless hear ? 

*Tis sweet to see, unfolding fair 
Under the hand of Love, 

The flowers, the fruit, the blessedness, 
That find their sphere above. 


Sweet as the virtue that exhales 
Spontaneous from the heart, 

The holy innocence that flows 
Fresh as pure waters start. 

But, longing soul, take courage still, 
And gladly keep thy way: 

With steadfast fortitude and hope 
Press forward day by day. 


Thou mayst to-morrow find the root 
Of holiness and grace 

Is striking deeply in the soil : 
Thy love has left it§ trace. 

Or if to-morrow bring not peace, 
Nor sweet fruition bear, 

Another hour, as life speeds on, 
Will sure reward thy care. 


There is an hour when memory wakes 
To all thy tones of love; 
And thine undying, fervent prayer 
Descends as from above, — 
Descends, and bathes the soul afresh, 
And kindles new desire, ‘ 
When as thou sowest now in tears, 
And sufferest as by fire, 
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Will spring sweet, lowly penitence, 
Kind charities and zeal, 

To consecrate each day of life 
To the All-Father’s will. 

Deem not the Father leaveth one 
Pure act of love to die: 

Not only is each living prayer 
Swift registered on high, 


But better is each human heart 
For this thy sacrifice, 
Richer and holier is earth, 
More beautiful the skies. 
Then falter not, but watch and pray ; 
And let thy presence be 
One sweet beatitude, and prove 
An angel’s ministry. *" 


HINTS TO INVALIDS. 


To the large class of feeble women, especially to decided inva- 
lids,.these hints are addressed by one to whom years of experience 
have made them of practical importance. 

In the first place, dear sisters, as invalids, you are dependent, to 
a greater or less degree, on the kind services of others. See that 
you do not increase the burden by any unnecessary demands. 
Make it a principle, that as you can help little, if at all, you will 
not hinder more than is unavoidable. Minister to your own 
smaller wants as far as practicable. For instance, if you have 
the power of locomotion, do not drop a shawl here, and a paper ~ 
there, expecting that they will be put in place by others. Dispose 
of them yourself, if you are able to do so; and thus attain the two- 
fold object of saving your friends some little trouble, and gaining 
the comfortable sense of being, even in the slightest degree, inde- 
pendent. 

One would not willingly be wholly dependent on even the dearest 
and kindest friends ; but, if God so wills it, let your considerate- 
ness in saving steps, and your grateful acceptance of kindnesses, 
make the demands as light as the nature of the case admits. 

Look well to your own temper and spirit. Cultivate, strive, if 
necessary, for habitual cheerfulness. Your condition must be, 
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alas! in many ways, some restraint, perhaps a great one, on the 
freedom of the household. Do not let your presence spread gloom 
around. If you cannot bring sunshine into the home, try to shed 
at least a little glimmer of starlight there. 

Unless altogether disabled, you will find some little occupation 
a blessing, and a great promoter of cheerfulness. Tax your inge- 
nuity to find employment suited to your capacity. If it be only 
for five minutes, or even a dozen stitches in an hour, it will break 
up the monotony of idleness, and, in the course of time, produce a 
result greater than you think, if you have never made the experi- 
ment. Some invalids perform wonders. I once knew a young 
lady, who, after long resistance, was obliged to give way to a spinal 
disease, and keep her bed. There she occupied herself with cutting 
dresses for her little sisters. 

If possible, cling to hope, though you should often be disap- 
pointed. These disappointments may be hard to bear; yes, some- 
times very grievous: but better will be a thousand disappointments, 
succeeded by fresh hopes, than unbroken despondency. Even if 
they should in the end prove fallacious, they will have served to 
buoy you up through weary years of waiting for health. 

Above all, strive to keep very near to God. Trace his hand in 
the minutest events of your daily life. Remember the countless 
blessings of your lot; and so receive every thing from him, that joy 
and sorrow shall alike be perfect good. Then your spirit-song 
shall be, — 

My “life shall chant its own beatitude:” 
Sorrow and joy shall be all one to me. 
I will call darkness light, and evil good, 
Dear Lord, if so it seemeth best to thee. 
I'll build an altar of my dearest hopes, 
And I myself the offering will be: 
Then let thy fire descend, and hallow all, 
Till nought remains but love and purity. t 


Time heals our griefs and our dissensions, because we change, 
and are no longer the same persons: neither the offenders nor the 
offended are alike. It is as if we should encounter a people that 
we have irritated, after the lapse of two generations. They are 
French, but not the same Frenchmen. — Pascal. 
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BEAUTIFUL SACRIFICE. 


How much of young heroism and devotion shine through the 
grim horrors of this war! The following incident we find narrated 
in the “ Crisis,” a New-Church paper published at Laporte, Ind., 
whose editor is a chaplain in Gen. Sherman’s army : — 


“ After one of the severe engagements in the South-west a few months 
since, the position of the armies remained unchanged for twenty-four 
hours ; the dead and the dying remaining upon the field. In the night, the 
voice of a poor drummer-boy was heard coming through the darkness, 
crying for assistance; but it could not be given. It grew weaker and 
weaker, and died away, falling upon no gentle mother’s ear, and only into 
the ear of the Great Father. ‘The next day,’ says the narrator, ‘as the 
rebels fell back, our men found the boy of eighteen resting against a 
stump, his face turned to heaven, whereon was left a radiant smile, as 
though he had heard the music of angels; as if he saw the Lord, and had 
glimpses of the holy city Jerusalem. And in his hand he held a small 
pocket-Bible, which lay open, with a blue embroidered mark between the 
leaves, on which some fair hand had worked the following passage: ‘ Yea, 
though I walk through the valley of the shadow of death, I will fear no 
evil: for Thou art with me; Thy rod and Thy staff they comfort me.’ 
Was there not victory over death on the battle-field? and does not this 
incident prove the power of religion to cheer and comfort in the darkest 
hour ? 

‘“*Midst tangled roots that lined the wild ravine, 

Where the fierce fight raged hottest through the day, 
And where the dead in scattered heaps were seen, 
Amid the darkling forest’s shade and sheen, 

Speechless in death he lay. 


The setting sun, which glanced athwart the place 
In slanting lines like amber-tinted rain, 
Fell sidewise on the drummer’s upturned face, 
Where War had left his gory finger’s trace 
In one bright crimson stain. 


The silken fringes of his once-bright eye 
Lay like a shadow on his cheek so fair: 
His lips were parted by a long-drawn sigh, 
That with his soul had mounted to the sky 

On some wild martial air. 


No more his hand the fierce tattoo shall beat, 
The shrill reveille, or the long roll’s call ; 
Or sound the charge, when, in the smoke and heat 
Of fiery onset, foe with foe shall meet, 
And gallant men shall fall. 
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Yet maybe, in some happy home, that one, 

A mother, reading from the list of dead, 
Shall chance to view the name of her dear son, 
And move her lips to say, ‘ God’s will be done!’ 

And bow in grief her head. 


But, more than this, what tongue shall tell his story ? 
Perhaps his boyish longings were for fame. 
He lived, he died; and, so, memento mort. 
*Tis enough: in heaven’s eternal glory, 
Immortal shines his name.” 


Tue following is the style in which Jennie June, in her “ Talks 
on Women’s Topics,” throws off her ideas : — 


FASHIONABLE EDUCATION, 


“Domestic duties, it is said, ought to be taught at home; but, unfor- 
tunately, they are not. Mothers themselves are too ignorant or too lazy 
to be able to teach their daughters, who thus grow up idle and burden- 
some, first to their families, then to their husbands. In female colleges or 
boarding-schools, moreover, where all the time of the student is passed 
during a most important period, it seems only proper and natural that all 
the duties pertaining to their after-position should be taught to girls, 
who, many of them, will only leave to enter at once upon their perform- 
ance. Why they should not learn to cook a dinner properly, as well as 
wield a knife and fork gracefully, or daintily dip the tips of their nails 
into the finger-glasses, passes our comprehension. Or why do they not 
study the simplest rules by which they could learn to cut and make their 
own dresses, while hours each day are consumed in committing to mem- 
ory meaningless algebraic signs, forgotten as soon as acquired, is a puzzle 
which no science we possess can elucidate. 


THE PIANO MANIA. 


‘‘ There is no social disease so wide-spread, so virulent, and so fatal in 
its attack, as the piano mania. Before a girl is born, now-a-days, she is 
predestined to sit and extract dreadful screechings and wailings from some 
unhappy instrument for at least ten years of her natural life. No question 
as to whether she possesses an ear, and no consideration for the ears of 
other peopie, is permitted to interfere with the decree, which is as irrevo- 
cable as the laws of the Medes and Persians, that ‘ Katy ’ or ‘ Lucindy,’ 
as the case may be, ‘must play the piano.’ The poor thing may be a 
natural-born housekeeper, with a genius for sweeping and dusting, wash- 
ing and baking, but with no more perception of chords and cadences than 
of the music of the spheres. Still she will not be permitted to follow her 
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natural bent, because it is so horribly vulgar. She will be wept over, 
scolded, and fretted at, and any lazy, fine lady, sister, or cousin, held up 
as an example of gentility. 

“To be able to play the piano in company is the sine qua non of 
many foolish, fond mothers’ hopes, who look back with regret on their 
own limited chances of education, and are apt, therefore, to sadly over- 
rate the value of what are called accomplishments. Playing the piano is 
doubtless a very good thing, when it is well done, and by a person who 
possesses musical taste; but otherwise it is only a torture for a sensitive 
ear to listen to it. Jingle, jingle, jingle! thump, thump, thump! Who 
has not shivered and winced, and tried to appear amiable, through the in- 
terminable hours of a small evening party, while some youthful tormentor, 
harassed into the display by stupid friends, was vigorously pounding out 
a miscellaneous assortment of battles and marches, songs and quadrilles, 
waltzes and opera, without the slightest notion concerning them, except 
that certain keys in the piano correspond to certain notes in the book ? 

“Excepting for evening parlor-dances, the piano should never be 
played without the accompaniment of a voice, unless by a Thalberg; and, 
even then, only a few will be found to care enthusiastically for the mere 
science or grace of execution. And if this is true of a professor in the 
art, how much pleasure is it supposed can be obtained from hearing the 
monotonous and spasmodic thrumming of a girl whose entire capacity for 
music has been scolded or cudgelled into her, and who would much rather 
be employed in doing something else, even though it were sweeping, and 
washing dishes ?” 


FLIRTS vs. SENSIBLE GIRLS. 


“The utilitarian young lady is below par in society as well as in the 
matrimonial market. Young men speak of her as a ‘ good girl;’ but they 
invite her pretty, stylish, useless sister to balls and picnics. At parties 
she sits neglected, or is invited to dance once by some good-natured uncle 
or old-fogy friend of the family; while the butterfly before mentioned, 
whose clothes she mends, and to whom she sometimes carries her break- 
fast in bed, is surrounded by admirers and flirts, and dances to her heart’s 
content. People often say that such girls do very well to flirt with; but 
they are not the kind that men choose when they want to marry. Beg- 
ging the sovereign people’s pardon, that is all nonsense. Men generally 
fall in love as stupidly as possible, and marry the object of their affec- 
tions, —if they can. In almost every instance where a man marries a 
sensible woman, it is after he has met with a severe disappointment in not 
marrying a fool.” 


Tue highest order of minds are most capable of perceiving 
originality of character. Ordinary ones see little difference be- 
tween one person and another. — Pascal. 
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The Voice of Christian Life in Song; or, Hymns and Hymn 
Writers of many Lands and Ages. New York: Robert Carter & 
Brothers, 530, Broadway. W. V. Spencer, 134, Washington | 
Street, Boston. 1864. 


The Cripple of Antioch, and other Scenes; from Christian Life 
in Early Times. Same publishers. 


The Early Dawn ; or, Sketches of Christian Life in England in 
the Olden Time: with Introduction. New York: M. W. Dodd, 
506, Broadway. 1864. For sale by W. V. Spencer, 134, Wash- 
ington Street. 


The books, the titles of which are given above, are by Mrs. 
Charles, the author of the “ Schénberg-Cotta Family.” To most 
of our readers, this will be introduction enough ; and we hope that } 
it will lead them into a very intimate acquaintance with one who 
knows how to put into her books not only the wealth of a vigorous 
and richly cultivated intellect, but the abundance of a Christian 
heart. The writer has heard the words of the new life, as the 
sweet singers of our Christian Israel have sung them, as earnest 
preachers have given eloquent utterance to them, as faithful 
workers have used them to illustrate their own ministries in the 
name of Christ ; and her soul has been enlarged to be a proclaimer 
of the great salvation in the tongue of the people. Her books are 
good books ; but are not dull, like so many other good books. She 
has so much of the life which makes Christendom, everywhere, 
and in all ages, and amongst all nations, one, that the past be- 
comes as the present when she recalls the scenes and experience 
of Christian antiquity, or the times of our Saxon forefathers, or 
the days of Wickliffe and Luther. Her Christ is not merely the 
Christ of history or of tradition, but Christ with us and in us 
the hope of glory. No mere student or writer, no mere antiqua- 
rian or story-teller, she puts her own spiritual struggles and suc- 
cesses into her work; and the reader feels that he is in communion 
with a living soul. Mrs. Charles’s pictures of by-gone days are 
life-like beyond the most. The dead are not merely galvanized 
into a caricature of vitality. They died; and, behold, they live! 
and this because Christ lives in them. We are told, as indeed we 
should have gathered from her books, that our accomplished 
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scholar and author is also a most diligent worker, — one of those, 
becoming, we are happy to say, more numerous every day, who 
are carrying the gospel, in all its blessed offices for body and soul, 
to the homes of the poor and degraded ; bringing in, by the only 
promising means, the kingdom of God through the reign of Chris- 
tian truth and love. The first-named volume will interest students 
as well as the general reader. All should find places in our Sun- 
day-school libraries ; which ought not to be, so much as they are, 
mere collections of novelettes, in which the bushel of chaff scarcely 
contains three grains of wheat. E. 


The Hour which Cometh, and Now Is: Sermons preached in 
Indiana-Place Chapel, Boston, by James FREEMAN CLARKE. Bos- 
ton: Walker, Wise, & Co., 245, Washington Street; for sale by 
W. V. Spencer, 134, Washington Street. 


Mr. Clarke has not fallen into the mistake of too many 
preachers, and given us a treatise in place of a sermon. His ob- 
ject is, not to try to tell his hearers all he knows or does not know 
upon a given subject, but rather to place before, and, if possible, 
to put into them, such leading and elemental truths as they may 
be able to appropriate and turn to good account in the particular 
direction which the discourse would indicate. The hearer is sure 
to carry away something from such a hearing, because the preacher, 
not attempting too much, is able to make a distinct impression, and 
leaves something on the memory besides a table of contents, or 
the skeleton of a body of divinity. The result is not, as some 
might anticipate, a meagre performance. Meagreness comes most 
surely from the effort to go over a great deal of ground, and to 
elaborate and exhaust your topic beyond your proper limits. The 
best husbandry is likely to be found where the acres are few. 
Moreover, these discourses are not disfigured by what is called 
“‘ fine writing:” they are plain, straightforward, common-sense, 
earnest discussions on the sprit of the gospel of Christ, positive in 
their matter, charitable in their tone. We miss in them, how- 
ever, what is missing in so much preaching, what the rhetoricians 
call persuasion, as distinguished from conviction, —the loving yet 
direct and determined assault upon the motive power in the hearer, 
the appeal which takes him up from his quiet sitting in the pew, 
the urgency which bears him along upon a wave of emotion. 
Missing this, the discourse ends sooner than we had expected ; it 
is unfinished in a sense which is not to be explained, as merely the 
justifiable lack of elaboration: it is the whip without the snap, the 
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knife not ground down to a keenness of edge. When we have 
finished the discourse (and the same is true of many sermons of the 
argumentative preachers), we are just ready to be entreated and 
persuaded ; and there is a sense of disappointment when we are left 
to do this work for ourselves. The sermons will be acceptable and 
useful to many besides those, who, as they have gladly heard, will 
gladly read, the words of their faithful and gifted pastor. E. 


Enoch Arden, &c. By Atrrep Tennyson, D.C.L., Poet Lau- 
reate. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1864. For sale by W. V. 
Spencer, 134, Washington Street. 


Of Tennyson we have never enough. When we read “In 
Memoriam,” we are angry at the sight of the uncovered paper 
which fills so large a space in the little volume. When we have 
read again and again the ‘ Idyls,” we lay the book down as one 
who can no longer urge the sweet singer or the skilful musician 
to charm on. ‘Enoch Arden” is a Christian poem, inspired by 
the deepest and truest faith in the Father of Christ; a poem of 
struggle and sorrow and trust,—trust in the mighty help which 
comes forth to us from the Unseen. Let no man say that the gos- 
pel is no longer believed, whilst Whittier and Tennyson write 
poems. We do not care what the form of their believing may be: 
they are believers; and God has given them a tongue and an elo- 
quence which must beget faith in other souls. Some one has told 
us, we think, that this volume has been kept back on account of 
the disorders of the times: the very reason why it should be given 
to the world. Nothing can soothe and hearten us at once like 
great thoughts, — like the ideal which is our humanity’s treasure ; 
and so we thankfully commend to our readers the little book which 
shall be sweetness in their ears, and food for the soul’s nourish- 
ment. E. 


A Summer Cruise on the Coast of New England. By Rosert 
Carter. Boston: Crosby & Nichols; and W. V. Spencer, 134, 
Washington Street. 1864. 

It is not too late in the season to say a word in praise of this 
healthy book. There are still some who go down to summer seas 
in summer ships to draw up fishes from the mighty waters, and 
who will be glad, when the fishes will not bite (as in our experi- 
ence they seldom do), and when the inward man is perfectly calm 
(as in our experience on the wave it seldom is), to draw entertain- 
ment and instruction from this little volume, which is entertaining | 
without being frivolous, and learned without being pedantic. E. 
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Visions in Verse; or, Dreams of Redemption and Creation. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. For sale by W. V. Spencer, 134, Wash- 
ington Street. 


The ‘ Visions” carry back the writer to the period before crea- 
tion; and from his ideal stand-point he sees the fall of Lucifer, the 
kingdom of sin, the creation of the world, its rise out of chaos to 
organic existence up through nature to man. Then he sees the 
fall of man and his redemption, and gets previsions of his future 
state. The themes are great, and the thoughts sometimes very 
beautiful; but they do not get adequate utterance. The verse is 
Hudibrastic, and is not up to the dignity and grandeur of the sense. 
Milton has traversed the same ground, and it becomes perilous to 
tread upon it. There is no imitation of Milton, however; the 
attempt being simply to clothe in easy-flowing rhythm the concep- 
tions idealized and made picturesque, which are the support and 
solace of Christian faith, and which throw light upon the dark 
problems of our being. 8. 


Talks on Women’s Topics. By JENNIE JuNE. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard. For sale by W. V. Spencer, 134, Washington Street. 


We like vastly the homely style and vigorous common sense of 
this book. It touches on a great variety of topics pertaining to 
women, girls, and children ; and gives excellent advice, sometimes 
with startling plainness of speech. We give a few extracts in the 
Random Readings, which will show how the writer, who plainly 
enough is a woman, dashes into the heart of her subjects. _—s. 


The Pilgrim’s Progress. By Jonn Bunyan. <A new and beau- 
tiful edition of this standard work has just been issued by Sever & 
Francis, Cambridge. It is well illustrated, printed in clear type, 
on good paper, and put in handsome binding. Whoever wants 
Bunyan, either for the family library, or as a present along with 
the Bible to friend or child, should inquire for this elegant edition 
of Sever & Francis. For sale by W. V. Spencer. 134, Washing- 
ton Street. 8. 


A Memoir of the Christian Labors, Pastoral and Philanthropic, 
of Thomas Chalmers, D.D., LL.D. By Francis WAYLAND. 
Boston: Gould & Lincoln. For sale by W. V. Spencer, 134, 
Washington Street. 

Dr. Hanna, son-in-law of Dr. Chalmers, has written his life in 
four volumes. From these, Dr. Wayland compiles this small vol- 
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ume of two hundred and eighteen pages, which is.not designed as 
a full memoir, but a presentation of the life, character, and labors 
of Dr. Chalmers, in their religious and philanthropic relations. It 
is designed as a popular book, and is published for the excellent 
religious influence which such an example is calculated to have. 
The language of the original work of Dr. Hanna is often retained. 
It abounds in facts and incidents of exceeding interest, the exam- 
ple of a great and good man is exhibited in a most attractive light, 
and the book is well adapted to the end for which it was compiled 
and published. Ss. 


The Memorial Hour, or the Lord’s Supper in its Relation to Doc- 
trine and Life. By Jeremian Cuapiin, D.D., author of ‘ The 
Evening of Life,” &c. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. ' For sale by 
W. V. Spencer, 134, Washington Street. 

The author’s stand-point is Orthodox, and he regards the death 
of Christ as the central fact in the plan of redemption. This of 
course moulds and colors all his views of the sacrament, whose 
value and meaning are set forth in these pages with great fervor 
and tenderness. The book, we should think, would be specially 
edifying to those whose theology harmonizes with that of the 
author. Ss. 


Synonymes of the New Testament. By Ricnarp CHEVENIX 
Trencu, D.D. Second part. New York: Charles Scribner, 124, 
Grand Street. 1864. For sale by W. V. Spencer, 134, Wash- 
ington Street. 

The study of Scripture synonymes is at once fascinating and 
suggestive. It is a study which is admirably fitted to bring to 
light the wealth of the treasury of the Word. Let the reader 
turn, for example, to the various expressions by which “ sin” is de- 
noted, as it is seen from various sides. The student of divinity, 
who is not above what is sometimes derided as theological learn- 
ing, will find excellent material in this little book. E. 


Notice to Conrrisutors. — Several articles recently received 
have been omitted in this number for want of room, but will ap- 
pear in the next. 

We take this opportunity of saying, that articles not exceeding 
eight or ten pages are generally preferred. B. 





